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LORD HALIFAX 


‘The Point ls —’ 


WARTIME CRITICISM? 


Harold L, Ickes 
Lord Queenborough 


Unity IS Possible 


BRYAN ROHDE 


~ Uncle Sam’s 
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IN THE BRACING CLIMATE and unspoiled 














beauty of Canada’s countryside there are count 
lees pleasures in store for you—fishing, boating 
swimming and a variety of outdoor sports. 
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YOU WILL TALK FOR HOURS about the sporty 4. 
golf courses that « hallenge your skill You ill ¥ , ail 
many to your liking right in and around "weary IN WARTIME the understanding and = 





friendships developed by Rotary 
play an important part in our mutual 
effort. Like all of us in Canada you 


are working hard, and we sincerely 












hope your visit here will be a respite _ 









that will give us all a new zest> -~— 
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to finish the job and finish it fast. ; 






CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 


TRAVEL BUREAU ~ 
OTTAWA-CANADA ee 


“stuart = 


MEMORABLE side trips in picturesque Canada are yours for 
the planning on your route to or from the Convention. Take 
advantage of this opportunity to get better acquainted with us, 
All prices in Canada are controlled by law - ~ 
No passports required for U. S. Citizens. — 

Your vacation dollar goes farther. ; 
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“1 will follow the principles of 
good health, good sportsman- 
ship, respect discipline, keep 
clean of mind and use my time 
well for the improvement of my 
character, morale and relation- 
ship toward my fellow men for 
the defense of our country.” 3 


JuNE, 1942 


N THE historic walls of the entrance hall of the 
Cadet Gymnasium at West Point these brilliant words 
are etched where all West Pointers can see them— 
“On the fields of friendly strife are sown the seeds 
which, in other years on other fields will bear the 
fruits of victory.” 

This quotation was inscribed while athletic-minded 
General Douglas MacArthur, today’s number one 
American Soldier, was Superintendent at West Point, 
and is generally credited to him. It could have been 
conceived only by an American who believed in athletics 
and who recognized the importance of the American 
way of sports to the American way of /ife—and of WAR. 

On gridirons, baseball diamonds, cinder tracks, 
tennis and basketball courts, and many other “‘fields 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 
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“ON THE FIELDS OF FRIENDLY STRIFE 
ARE SOWN THE SEEDS WHICH, IN 
OTHER YEARS ON OTHER FIELDS 
WILL BEAR THE FRUITS OF VICTORY” 


Credited to GENERAL DOUGLAS MACARTHUR 
while Superintendent at U. S. Military Academy 


we 











of friendly strife,” our American boys develop the 
strength and stamina, the speed, the coordination, the 
fighting spirit and the ‘‘will-to-win” that make them 
great athletes and the world’s finest potential soldiers, 


sailors and airmen. 


Without our vigorous competitive sports, America 
would not be and cou/d not be the fighting America it 


must be to defeat the legions of Democracy’s enemies. 
* . * 


For many years it has been the privilege of Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co. to provide for America’s athletes and sports lovers, the most 
advanced types of playing equipment. Leading stars of tennis, xolt 


and other sports have used Wilson equipment exclusively for years 


Whatever sports equipment interests you today, remember this 


a 4 
If it can be bad, Wilson can supply it. y, 
a 2 4 , 
A~ pr? © WwW , 
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} Wtlson Sporting Good 
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~ « « @ most vital 
contribution to the 
Nation's War Effort 


The nation-wide program of the Office 
of Defense, Health and Welfare 
Services calls timely attention to the 
importance of proper diet for health 
and victory. 

"What to Eat to be Healthy", a book- 
let prepared under the auspices of 
leading medical and nutritional au- 
thorities, gives valuable support to this 
Government campaign by its sound 
advice for the maintenance of good 
health without fuss or extravagance. 
It is written clearly and concisely, and 
is illustrated in color with additional 
explanatory charts and photographs. 
This booklet is available to you 
without charge or obligation. Just mail 
the coupon below, and the Sun Life 
of Canada will be glad to send you 
@ copy. 





© BRANCHES THROUGHOUT 
7 NORTH AMERICA 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
516 Transportation Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Name 


Address 





Canadian readers should mail 
coupon to Head Office, Montreal. 
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Comment on ROTARIAN Articles by acncnonanintai Readers 
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Suggestion to Americans 
From CroMBligé ALLEN, Hon. Rotarian 
Newspaperman 
Ontario, California 








An American Rotarian two years ago 
on one of several treks across Canada 
felt that he was getting a good dollar’s 
worth for every dollar he spent without 
any discount from our good neighbors 
north of the border, up Canada way. 
Every time he cashed a $10 American 
bill and got 11 Canadian dollars in ex: 
change, he gave back the discount dol- 
lar to the local Rotary Club to be used 
for the Red Cross, war work, or some- 
thing similar. 

Wouldn’t it be a grand and generous 
gesture if all visiting Rotarians from 
the United States would do likewise? 
Our two great friendly countries are 
fighting for freedom against the same 
foe. Side by side in the fighting are the 
Yanks and the Canadians. Why not we 
behind the lines marching along side by 
side with our dollars of equal value? 
Our dollar value should equal their fight- 
ing valor. 


More Facts on Toronto 
From T. H. Bart.Ley, Rotarian 
General Manager 
Toronto Industrial Commission 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

The article in the May RorarRiANn en- 
titled Toronto—Where Friends Meet, by 
Sidney B. McMichael, has interested me 
especially. There are many good fea- 
tures to it, but I wish to add some vital 
facts that I believe will be of interest to 
all Rotarians: 

1. That Toronto is the largest manu- 
facturing center in Canada — leading 
both in the number of plants and in the 
diversity of products. 

2. That it has the greatest concen- 
tration of American branch plants of 
any center in the world. 

3. That more than one-half of the 
agencies of United States companies in 
Canada are in Toronto. 

4. That Toronto’s department stores 
rank in size and volume of business with 
the largest in the United States and are 
well worth an inspection. Visitors here 
shop for English china, English woolens, 
diamonds, etc. 

5. That nearly 50 percent of all tour- 





COMING! 


The story and photographs of Rotary's 
international Convention at Toronto, 
June 21-25, will appear in your— 


July ROTARIAN 
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ists visiting Canada come to Toront 
take the delightful boat trips or tou 
routes to the north country, includ 
the trip to the home of the Dionne qi 
tuplets at Callander. 

6. That the Canadian Manufacture 
Association has its head office and « 
sultants in Toronto. 

That Toronto has the greatest | 
nadian inland harbor, with an ann 
tonnage of 5 million tons. 

That of all the vast mining ope 
tions in Canada from coast to coast 
one-half have their head _ offices 
Toronto. 
are shareholders and directors in thes 





operations, and Toronto is the supply 


center for the mines of the north cou: 
try—some of them world famous, suc 
as International Nickel, Hollinger, E 
dorado, and Noranda. 


Pike Links Denver and Toronto 
Relates H. D. (“Tarvia’’) Jones 
Bituminous-Materials Manufacturer 
Governor, Rotary District 189 
Graham, North Carolina 

Everyone who attended the 1941 Con 
vention of Rotary International at Den 
ver last year has memories of Pik« 

Peak. It has just been called to m 

attention that there is an interesting 

link between Denver and Toronto, On 


Many British and Americans 








Toronto Convention & Tourist Assn 


tario, where Rotary will convene June 
21-25, in the fact that General Zebulon 
M. Pike, who in 1806 first sighted the 
Colorado peak which carries his name, 
fell in battle at Fort York (now Toron- 
to), Canada, in 1813. A few years ago 
a monument was raised to his memory, 
commemorating 100 years of peace be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 
I’m enclosing a photograph of this mon- 
ument [see cut], which may interest 
Rotarians. And it may suggest to not 
a few a visit to historic old Fort York. 


An Apology for Avernus 
From R. E. VerNor, Publicist 
Director, Rotary International 
Chicago, Illinois 
You—from the Platform in the May 
Rotarian tickled my funny bone as noth- 
ing else has done for years. As an “old 
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’T have experienced everything 
ted—plus a lot more. I wish every 
fficer would read the story. Some 
d memorize it. 
e only extenuating circumstance 
good old Avernus Club is the 
fact that its sins are not exclusively pe- 
to Rotary. Almost every other 
ization in that town will do like- 
wise. It all depends upon whether you 
are in Avernus or Elysium (blessings 


t 





A Story for the Books 
om Ray S. Lortus 

Ccommunity-Chest Executive 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Toledo, Ohio 
ere’s another little story for the 
jooks of the chap who wrote You—from 
the Platform in the May Rorarian. It 
concerns Grove Patterson, a member of 
our Club, and is taken from Program 
magazine for March, 1942: 

Grove Patterson, the famous editor of the 
Toledo Blade, when recently addressing the 
Adcraft Club of Detroit, told of an introduc- 


tion that had once been hung onto him. 
The chairman who did the hanging job said, 


I 


‘I won’t spend much time introducing the 
spe aker, because I have a much more im- 


portant announcement to make. Our speaker 
it the next meeting wil! be the Reverend 
Stone, of Chicago, and I certainly hope it 
won't be as hard to sell tickets for him as 


as for this meeting.” 


Brother on May Cover 

Finds Pau P. Haucu, Hon. Rotarian 

Physician, Military Hospital 

Debert, Nova Scotia 

tle did I expect to have a photo of 

a member of my family grace the cover 
of THE ROTARIAN. However, I cannot 
deny the fact that the two persons por- 
trayed in that picture [see cut] are a 
younger brother of mine, Cuyler, and 
his wife. 

My brother happens to be a surgeon, 
now practicing in Owen Sound. He and 
his wife spend a part of each Summer 
in the Georgian Bay district near Ki- 
larney, having made this a routine since 
spending their honeymoon up there 
some years ago. Usually while they are 
up there, Mr. Kabel, the photographer, is 
in the same vicinity, and they have be- 
come quite well [Continued on page 58] 
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(Am.) American Plan; 
Rotary Meets; (S) Summer; 


A ROYAL WELCOME 
AWAITS YOU AT 


BS 
ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


Mount Royal Hotel 
*Rotary meets Tuesday 





NIAGARA FALLS, 
Rotary meets Tuesday 


HAMILTON, Ont. Royal Connaught 


Rotary meets Thursday 


Rotary meets Monday 


DIRECTION VERNON G 











Don’t Miss Coming to 
The OJIBWAY 


When You're in Canada for the Convention 


° Visit this glorious Northland playgr 





Toronto Office——67 Yonge St., Waverley 7552 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 








TUCSON—PIONEER HOTEL. 


OAK CAND—-HOTEL gproeeceeages 


SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. 


BROADMOOR 


COLORADO ‘SPRINGS, CC COLORADO 
in the shadow of Pikes Peak 
American or European Plan 
M. PAUL BORCHERT, Mgr. 
Consult YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 










ga? — HOTEL 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 








GUEST ROOMS 


Wednesdays, 12:30 
WILLARD HOTEL 


H. P. Somerville, Managing Dir. 


—WASHINGTON.D.C. 





JACKSONVILLE—THE ROOSEVELT. 


MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 
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to refined clientele, 





GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
im the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. L. L. Tucker, 
Jr., Res. Mgr. Rates Eu. $2.50 up. RM Monday, 12:30 


mots 

(jatral . 
COMFORT G 
CONVENIENCE / EDWARD T. LAWLESS 






Vice President 
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HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over twenty-five years 
- + . 


Luncheon on Tuesday 











LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES Accommodat for 1,000 
guests Direct Dinkler Hotels Jot J. O'Leary, Vice 
Pres. & Mg Rat Eu. $3.00 uj RM Wed 12:15 
MASSACHUSETTS 

bc pt Sate HOTEL KIMBALL Caters » Rotarians 
wit pitality Convenient oca 1— Ex llent 
service 85 single: $6.05-$6.60 double, RM Fri... 12:15 
MISSOURI 

sT LouIS HOTEL LENNOX Newest downtowr 22 
floors of le ifort. Air conditioned roug 2 res- 
taurants and ‘ Ww I V tor, Mg Rates: | $3.00 uf 
ST. LOUIS—HOTEL MAYFAIR. 350 roon : with private 
ba ‘ iit ed—all e-proofed—and all w d 
3 restaur i Chas. Heiss, Mgr k $3.00 up 
NEW JERSEY 

ATLANTIC envy HOTEL DENNIS Centr tt acl 
De ik pla Restricted cliente Walt J 
Buzby Pre le I Burton Fisher Gene 1M er 
NEW YORK 

NEW YORK CITY——BARBIZON-PLAZA New at Central 
Park (6th Ave und S&S8th St Rates: from $3 single, $5 


double i tinental breakfast included Booklet RP 

NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 28th 
St near Fifth Ave Rotarians receive special attention, 
1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. George H. Newton, Mgr. 





OOSEVELT 


46th St. and Madison Ave. 
Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 
Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 
Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 


DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 


NORTH CAROLINA 

GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms. A modern hotel 
designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels. w. J 
Black, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. 


OHIO 
CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 1000 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 


conditioned, Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr RM Thurs 12:15 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BELLEVUE- STRATFORD 


S407 66 F 8 €é 


Among the World’s First 
Half Dozen Hotels 


Senna 













Headquarters: Rotary Club of Phila. 
Meetings held Wednesdays, 12:30 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mar. 









TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. ‘The South's Finest—One 
of America’s Best,’ 625 rooms with bath, downtown lo 
cation, air-conditioned, RM Tues., 12:15 

TEXAS 


CORPUS CHRISTI—NUECES HOTEL, Excellent Cuisine. In 
Heart of Business District. Sensible Prices. J. E. Barrett, 


Manager. Eu. $2.50 up. 
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BOLIVIA- Gn 8 Tungaten | 


You’re Wise When 





You Use--------- 
NATIONAL RINGS 


for Hanging Cable — 


National 
Regular 
Ring 


National 
Extra Long 
Ring 


Cluster 


When hanging cable the fastest and 

most satisfactory way to do the job 

is with National Rings. 

They meet every requirement— 

| @ Installation is easy anywhere, either 

in congested areas or in rough coun- 

try districts where lines do not fol- 

} low the highway. 

® They remain firmly in position so 
there's no need to reride messenger 
strand to replace or respace. 

® Cable can be pulled from either di- 
rection. 

@ Old Cable can be pulled out and new 
cable inserted without reringing. 

@ By using National Extra Long Rings, 

you can make real savings in time 

and expense because with these rings 

an additional cable can be hung on 

, | existing strand. 

| @ All National Rings are cleverly gath- 

ered in ‘Handy Five’’ Clusters, which 

| prevent rings hooking together in 

package or lineman’s pail and assure 

increased convenience in handling. 








Order Nationals from your Jobber today— 





Note how easily two cables 
can be hung on single strand 








THE NATIONAL 
| TELEPHONESUPPLYCO. 


5100 Superior Ave.—Cleveland, 0. 
Canadian Mfr.—N. Slater Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Export Distributor—international Standard 
Electric Corp., New York, N. Y. 








“A GEOLOGIST’S paradise” is what 
one traveller called Bolivia, and right- 
fully. The entire western part of the 
country is the altiplano, the high pla- 
teau (the av- 
erage elevation 
is 12,000 feet) 
of the Andes. 

In this re- 
gion, studded 
with peaks of 
over 20,000 
feet, lies Bo- 
livia’s chief 
treasure — the 
mines. Tin, 
tungsten, anti- 
mony, silver, 
zinc, and lead 
are its main 
products, and 
they come 
from this re- 
gion. Although 
the country 
lies in the Tropics, the altitude makes 
for a low average temperature. 

North of the plateau lie the yungas, 
deep valleys filled with dense forests. 
Here, and on the eastern slopes, grow 
the trees that produce the quinine bark, 
coca leaves, and rubber for export. 

Transportation is difficult, though 
railroads connect Bolivia (which has 
no seacoast) with Peruvian and Chilean 
ports and with Buenos Aires; much of 
the rubber and nuts exported go via the 
rivers that flow into the Amazon. 

Bolivia is roughly ten times as large 
as Ohio, yet its population of 34% mil- 
lion is only a trifle over half as large 
as that State’s. 

When the Spaniards reached Bolivia 
in 1533, they found it a division of the 
great Inca Empire. At first known as 
Alto Pert’ (High Peru), it was attached 
to Peru for administration, but when 
Buenos Aires became a viceroyalty in 
1776, Alto Peri was attached to that 





office. From 1809 to 1825, Bolivia— 
still called Alto Peri—struggled for in- 
dependence with the aid of Argentine 
forces, and the victory was won when 
the combined armies of Bolivar and 
San Martin triumphed at Ayacucho. 

The constitution was repeatedly 
modified, beginning five years after its 
introduction. In 1938 a new republican 
constitution was promulgated. Under 
this the executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial branches are very similar to those 
of the United States, but the eight de- 
partments into which the country is 
divided (roughly the same as States) 
are governed after the French system, 
by prefects appointed by the President. 

Rotary was established in Bolivia in 
1927, at La Paz. In May, 1942, there 
were 12 Clubs with 350 members. 

The attention of readers who desire 
to perfect themselves in Spanish is 
called to Revista Rotaria, Spanish-lan- 
guage edition of THE ROTARIAN. 





“Paraiso de los gedédlogos” lami yp 
viajero a Bolivia, y con raz6n. Toda | 
parte occidental del pais la ocupa e! a] 
plano (la altura media es de 12.000 pies 


de los Andes 
En est 
gion, sem 
D de picos di 
y de 20.000 
o) asia se encuen 
ty| es riqueza_ princi 
Y, pal de Be L1\ 
G — las mina 
¥ Estafio, tu 
teno, ant 
nio, plata, 
y plomo so 
sus productos 
principal. 


Aunque el pais 
esta en el tré 
pico, la altur 
determina una 
temperatu 
media baja. Al 
norte del altiplano se extienden las 
yungas, profundos valles cubiertos 
densos bosques. Aqui, y en los declives 
orientales crecen los Arboles de que se 
obtienen la quinina, la coca y el cauchi 
para exportacion. 

Los transportes son dificiles, por 1 
que hay ferrocarriles que comunican : 
Bolivia (que no cuenta con salida a 
mar) con puertos peruanos y chilenos 
y con Buenos Aires; mucho del cauch 
y de las nueces que se exportan salen 
por los rfos que desembocan en el Ama- 
zonas. 

Bolivia es cerca de diez veces mis 
grande que Ohio y, sin embargo, su po- 
blacié6n de 3% millones apenas excede 
de la mitad de la de dicho estado. 

Cuando los espanoles llegaron a Bo- 
livia en 1533 encontraron que era una 
divisi6n del gran Imperio de los Incas 
Conocida al principio como el Alto Peri, 
qued6 unida al Perti para su adminis- 
traci6n, pero cuando se constituy6o el 
virreinato de Buenos Aires, en 1776, e! 
Alto Peri qued6 incorporado a dicho 
virreinato. De 1809 a 1825 Bolivia— 
llamada todavia el Alto Peri—lucho por 
su independencia con la ayuda de fuer- 
zas argentinas, y se logr6o la victoria 
cuando los ejércitos combinados de Bo- 
livar y San Martin triunfaron en Aya- 
cucho. 

La Constitucién ha sufrido repetidas 
modificaciones, que se iniciaron cinco 
afios después de su promulgacién. [En 
1938 se promulg6 una nueva constitu- 
ciédn republicana. De acuerdo con ésta 
los poderes ejecutivo, legislativo y judi- 
cial son muy similares a los de los Esta- 
dos Unidos, pero los ocho departamen- 
tos en que esta dividido el pais (algo 
asi como estados) estan gobernados, se- 
gun el sistema francés, por prefectos 
nombrados por el Presidente. 

Rotary se estableciéd en Bolivia en 
1927, en La Paz. En mayo de 1942 habia 
12 clubes con 350 rotarios. 
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We Have with Us This Month— 


Haroup L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior since 1933 and Petroleum Coor- 
dinator for National Defense of the 
United States, was born in Pennsyl 
vania, was reared in Chicago, Illinois. 
He began the practice of law in 1907, 
soon became active in municipal-re 
form politics. He was 
awarded the Louis D. 


Harris & Ewing 





Brandeis medal for 
service to humanity 
in 1940. 

His opponent in 
the debate - of -the- 
month is THE Rr. 
Hon. Lord QUEEN- 

tS BOROUGH, G.B.E., 
president of the 
Ickes Royal Society of St. 
George. For many vears he lived in 
the United States, ranching and farm 
ing in the Northwest; later he was a 
director of commercial enterprises in 
New York, and president of the Chi- 
huahua and Pacifie Railroad. For sey 
en vears—from 1910 to 1917—he was a 
member of Parliament 

RutH BRYAN Owen Rounpe, daughter 
of the late Secretary of State William 
Jennings Bryan, was a member of the 
United States House of Representa- 
tives from 1929 to 1933, when she was 
appointed Minister to Denmark, a post 
she served until 1936. During World 
War I she was a nurse in the British 
Army in Egypt and Palestine. She is 
a member of the advisory board of the 
Federal Reformatory for Women at 
Alderson, West Virginia, of which she 
writes in this issue. 

Ricuarp C. Hepke, of Detroit, Mich- 
igan, is a manufacturer and importer 
of chemicals. He has served his 
Rotary Club as President, and Rotary 
International as_ District Governor, 
Director, and Committeeman. He is 
Chairman of the 1942 Convention Com- 
mittee. . . . RicHarp H. WELLS, of Po- 
catello, Idaho, has also served in simi- 
lar positions in Rotary, and reports 
here for the international Committee 
of which he is Chairman. 
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The Peint-Js— 


Tu Rotary movement, which or- 
iginated in the United States of 
America, has laid the world under 
no mean debt by constantly keeping 
before men’s minds one of the high- 
est ideals, that of service to one’s 
fellowmen. Still more, in the inter- 
national Rotary movement you have 
shown how men of differing opin- 
ions and different races, content to 
lead their own lives and follow 
their own loyalties, have been able 
to come together, comprehend one 
another’s problems, and work them 
out through better understanding. 


It is, therefore, poetically appro. 
priate and singularly significant 
that Rotarians representing Clubs 
in lands where idealism is still un- 
distorted should soon foregather 
in the Dominion of Canada and in 
the city of Toronto, which, in the 
original Indian tongue, I am told, 
means ‘“‘a place of meeting.” Un- 
happily, hazards and difficulties of 
travel will curtail the numbers of 
those from Latin America and the 
British Isles and other parts of the 
globe who would under normal 
conditions attend. But such have 
been the friendly relations be- 
tween the Dominion of Canada 
and the United States for a cen- 
tury that Rotarians from either 
side of the border may mingle 
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in easy and fruitful fellowship. 
A common danger will underscore 
their community of deep interest 
with each other and, indeed, with 
the entire British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

One of the greatest gifts of 
American civilization to the world 
has, indeed, been the development 
of what we sometimes call the 
community spirit. Nothing has 
struck me more since my arrival 
in the United States than the way 
in which Americans of differing 
opinions, with diverse outlook and 
interests, are able to join in order 
to give their best to enrich the 
community as a whole. Amer- 
icans have understood the value 
of tolerance and, like us in the 
British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, have learned the strength 
that tolerance can give. 

If you believe with me that one 
of the main foundations of the 
peace to come must be Anglo- 
American cooperation, the present 
is plainly the time to see that that 
foundation is well and truly laid 
in tolerance and a will to under- 
stand. We must therefore remem- 
ber that a vital battlefield in this 
total war which engulfs us is that 
on which the enemy will use every 
weapon to poison and wound our 
minds. 

While the United States was yet 
neutral, propaganda was telling 
Americans that the enemy had no 
designs upon the North American 
Continent. At the same time he 
was saying to Britons, “Put no 
faith in the United States. They 
will sell you munitions as long as 
you can pay and then they will let 
you drop.’’ When the Lend-Lease 
Act was passed, the enemy had to 
think again. So he started telling 
England that it would come to lit- 
tle or nothing, that most of it was 
just American sales talk, that if 
anything did come of it, it would 
come too late, and that anyway 
the Yankees would see that they 
got their pound of flesh. 

After the United States went to 
war, the enemy changed his tune 
again. Over the Nazi short-wave 
radio, on January 6 to be precise, 
came this: “It is the old game; the 
British are willing to fight to the 
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British Ambassador to the United State; 


last American battleship.” But 1} 
days later, this: “For the 
time in history, British men-of. 
war received their orders from an 
American Admiral. This latest ep. 
croachment on the part of the 
United States of America on [}rit- 
ish prestige and power is the saq- 
dest yet.” 

Economic rivalry is another fa- 
vorite theme. On January 4 Amer. 
ican listeners were told: “The 
British are waging a ruthless eco- 
nomic warfare against the Unite; 
States of America.” Only a fort- 
night later, January 19, the Brit- 
ish people were solemnly warned 
“The ultimate aim of the United 
States is to take over all British 
markets and to acquire command 
over all international shipping as 
well as of all British economic 
bases.” 

Perhaps the best combination of 
all came over the waves on Janu- 
ary 7. This was said to England: 
“England under Churchill’s lead- 
ership is rapidly becoming an in- 
significant offshoot of the United 
States of America.” To the United 
States on the same night, but from 
a different station, came this 
“Whether you like it or not, it 
looks as if the gradual domination 
of the United States Government 
by the British has become an 
established fact.” 

All this failed to make either na- 
tion take its eyes off the ball. But 
—and this is a serious side of it— 
there were people on both sides of 
the Atlantic who, if they did not 
quite believe these stories, were 
not yet sufficiently wide awake to 
see where the stories came from. 
At least, there were enough of 
such people to make it seem worth 
the enemy’s while to go on plug- 
ging at them, in the hope that 
sooner or later some of the mud 
would stick and clog the wheels. 

Generally the Nazis have count- 
ed on exploiting a rather careless 
habit of passing stories around 
without a thought of:what mis- 
chief they may do. But it is a bad 
habit; as bad as the wartime habit 
of a man who thinks it’s no fun 
having a secret unless he shares 
it with someone. And it’s a habit 
British and Americans must try to 
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break if they really want to make 
their partnership a success. 

Let it frankly be admitted that 
there will no doubt be plenty, as 
the war goes on, that each will find 
to eriticize in the other. Those 
who never make mistakes never 
do anything. But this is no time to 
pass around a discreditable story 
just because one has always en- 
joved a good poke at the Yanks or 
a good crack at the British. 

Citizens of the United States 
and of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations have much in common, 
yet they are very different. It is 
that, indeed, which gives them 
distinctive character as nations. 
It is very good to talk about our 
“American cousins” or our “Brit- 
ish cousins,” and it all helps if we 
are clear in our minds as to what 
we mean by “cousins.” If we are 
not clear, it can be risky. 

Englishmen, I must admit, are 
easily misled by the fact that Eng- 
lish is the language of the United 
States. They are apt to deduce 
that the inhabitants think and feel 
as Englishmen do on every sub- 
ject and on all occasions, and 
sometimes conclude that they can 
speak on all subjects and occa- 
sions as they would to other Eng- 
lishmen. The Americans who lis- 
ten, quite naturally, just feel mad, 
and say that was just the sort of 
thing they would have expected 
anyway; the Englishman is, there- 
upon, puzzled and resentful. 
Americans who make the same 
mistake with Englishmen have 
found the same reaction. 

Although the British and the 
Americans have so much in com- 
mon, we are, in fact, different peo- 
ples, with a different history, dif- 
ferent manners, and _ different 
methods of approach. Although 
our sense of final values is much 
the same, our outlook on life is dif- 
ferent. That fact should become 
the cornerstone of our thoughts. 

One of the long list of things 
Americans and British have in- 
herited together is a propensity to 
be always more conscious of de- 
fects in the other fellow than in 
oneself. I suppose it is natural 
enough. God made man in his 
own image, and man is apt to 
think that this entitles him to try 
to do the same to his fellows. 
Maybe it does, but people seldom 
seem to look at it that way. To 
their way of thinking, it looks as 
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though the other fel- 
lows were trying, in 
the phrase from Hu- 
dibras, to “compound 
for sins they feel in- 
clined to by damning 
those they have no 
mind to.” 

This is an old 
story, but I think it 
accounts for a good 
deal of trouble in the 
world and certainly 
for a good deal of 
trouble between 
Englishmen and 
Americans. We shall 
not sharpen the 
eagle’s claws _ by 
tweaking feathers 
from his tail. If the 
lion’s claws seem 
blunt to you, you will 
not sharpen them by 
giving his tail a 
twist. 

I recall, for exam- 
ple, the announce- 
ment of an eminent gentleman in 
Washington that the loss of Singa- 
pore was entirely due to British 
negligence and bungling. He had 
a perfect right to say it, of course. 
What he said may have been true. 
or it may not. That is not the 
point. The reali point lies in the 
question that Burke put to Lord 
North, not, “Have you the right?” 
but, “Is it wise?” 

aS 5 

Nothing is more misleading 
than the statement, which I have 
heard, that Britain sits behind 34% 
million bayonets in her island 
fortress and leaves the fighting to 
her friends. Two million of those 
soldiers are Home Guards—spare- 
time soldiers, modestly equipped, 
whose full time is in war indus- 
tries. And small as the British 
Isles may appear on the map, the 
other million and a half must de- 
fend something like 3,000 miles of 
coasts and 90,000 square miles 
within them. 

And do we British leave the 
fighting to our friends? Accord- 
ing to latest figures, some 70 per- 
cent of Empire casualties on land 
were borne by the British Isles. 
At sea, they have been heavier 
still. And in the air the R.A.F. 
might almost be said to have de- 
liberately incurred them, in order 
to draw the German Air Force off 
the Russians as much as possible. 

At Dunkirk, though by far the 
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The Author 
Lord Halifax has filled his 61 


years with brilliant achievement. 


He has held numerous important 
Cabinet posts in the British Gov- 
ernment, has been leader of the 
House of Lords, is Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, and 
was for five years Viceroy of 
India. He laid down the port- 
folio of Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to come to the 
United States as Ambassador. 
Since then he has been in wide 
demand as a speaker. This mes- 
sage to Rotarians around the 
globe has been compiled with 
his collaboration from many of 
his American speeches, includ- 
ing one to the Rotary Club of 
Minneapolis. Running through 
it all is the Ambassador's steady 
confidence in victory and his 
deep desire to see the minds of 
the American and British people 
joined in working on the great 


problems of the peace to come. 



























































greater part of our men were 
saved, nearly all our mechanized 
fighting equipment was lost. As 
soon as this fact was brought 
home to the people, they cheer- 
fully adopted Germany’s slogan 
of “guns for butter’—but there 
was a seven-year leeway to make 
up. It is not always realized how 
much the British people have 
tightened their belts to do this. 

Those who pass on the “smear” 
that Britain is purposely not mak- 
ing a maximum war effort in order 
to keep some of her industries in- 
tact for competition in overseas 
markets after the war have no 
benefit of truth and judgment. Al- 
ready converted to war production 
is every industry that can be so 
adapted—including the _ cotton- 
textile industry, the greatest ex- 
porter of the lot. The only fraction 
of British export trade, by which 
we normally live, that now sur- 
vives is that which is incapable of 
conversion to war purposes or 
which is essential to the war effort 
of the Empire or our Allies or for 
earning the minimum supply of 
dollars that we require to carry 
on. 

By October, 1941, cotton for ci- 
vilian needs had been cut to 25 
and 30 percent of the amount nor- 
mally consumed. Neither raw silk 
nor flax is released for civilian use. 
Under the wool-rationing scheme 
the home trade is cut to something 
under 30 percent of normal. Steel 
for consumers goods is about one- 
fifth of normal. No aluminum pots 
and pans and such like are made 
any longer at all. The normal ra- 
tion of gasoline, costing about 50 
cents a gallon, is no more than will 
drive a car about 150 miles a 
month. Taxation on the smallest 
cars is anything from $40 a year to 
about $120 a year on cars no large! 
than the smaller American types 
Private cars are no longer manu- 
factured for private use. 





Ox: of the chief reasons for the 
trust of the British people in the 
Prime Minister is that he has 
never been afraid to tell them the 
truth. With that instinct that ex- 
plains his hold on their imagina- 
tion and affections, he has never 
sought to disguise from them the 
measure of the sacrifice the strug- 
gle would exact. Over and over 
again he has told them that if they 
are to achieve their end, it will 
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only be by the rough road of suf- 
fering and sorrow—and no one 
factor has been more helpful in 
steeling the resolution of our peo- 
ple. 

Stern necessity and the knowl- 
edge that there is no room for free- 
dom and slavery in the same 
world have steeled the resolve of 
the British Commonwealth to 
stand fast. A common danger has 
wiped out all internal differences, 
and everyone has willingly ac- 
cepted sacrifices to speed produc- 
tion and to turn out equipment 
that may mean the difference for 
our boys between life and death. 
Capital has accepted a drastic re- 
striction of profits; management, 
continuous duty without holidays; 
organized labor has surrendered 
hard-won privileges, with hours 
limited only by physical endur- 
ance. 

By the end of 1941, a million 
more men were working on muni- 
tions than were in 1918. Life ina 
battle area bears heavily upon 
those who have to work there. 
They must put up with industrial 
transfers—with being billeted 
sometimes far from their families. 
Many of them for a great part of 
the year travel to and from their 
jobs while the blackout is still on. 
And they have few automobiles to 
make it easy. It would be natural 
if, under such strains, workpeople 
should sometimes become restless 
or that there should be friction in 
some factory. Yet if you add to- 
gether all the time lost in indus- 
trial stoppages since Dunkirk 
until March, 1942, it would repre- 
sent only one day per man every 
15 years. 

And see what production actu- 
ally involves. Tanks are compli- 
cated and difficult to build. In the 
great emergency after the fall 
of France, we had to make the 
best of what we had, so tanks 
were broken down into 8,000 bits 
and pieces and then 6,000 firms, 
ranging from big plants to back- 
yard garages, were enlisted to 
make them. But last March it was 
reported that twice as many were 
being turned out as in last August, 
three times as many as in Febru- 
ary, 1941, and five times as many 
as in July and August, 1940. 

British aircraft production is a 
secret—one the enemy would like 
to learn. But it can be said that 
the superiority of air strength the 





enemy enjoyed after Dunkirk 
vanished. And he is now faced by 
the spectacle, which is for him a 
specter, of knowing that our a 
strength is equal to his own and 
that with the help coming from 
the United States the balance \|| 
steadily tilt against him. 

Great Britain has, in the past, 
taken appalling risks with her 
own safety to send vital war mate. 
rial at critical times to other thea- 
ters of war. In 1941 we got 2,000 
aircraft from America, but sent 
more than 9,000 overseas. Two 
hundred tanks were imported, but 
3,000 were sent abroad, some of 
which played their part in the his- 
toric defense of Moscow. And this 
in the face of an ever-present 
threat of invasion. 


Looxine ahead, there is much 
to cause anxiety. This Summer 
will surely put free men every- 
where to such a test of courage 
and endurance as will match the 
darkest days of 1918. That man is 
a fool who refuses to look the dan- 
gers squarely in the face. These 
dangers must not be augmented 
by weaknesses on the home fronts. 
due to untruths, half truths, or 
even abuses of the truth. If co- 
Operation among allies is to suc- 
ceed, we muSt refrain from throw- 
ing monkey wrenches into the 
works. 

The British and American peo- 
ples in particular must, I believe, 
give special thought to the future 
For history, as I read it, shows 
that Anglo-American codperatioi: 
is a plant that has strong roots. 
but delicate flowers and fruit. The 
roots are not, indeed, so strong as 
many Englishmen imagine, but 
they nonetheless are strong 
enough to bring the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations and the 
United States together in a major 
crisis for the second time. Neither 
of us can afford to allow the enemy 
to sow tares around this plant, 
robbing the soil of its virtue. On 
the contrary, the plant must be 
fed and nourished, and protected 
from the chill winds of unavoid- 
able misunderstandings. If that is 
done, it is not unreasonable to 
hope that it will grow to a tree 
under whose spreading branches 
men may find security, peace, and 
freedom, and which, as the years 
pass, will bring forth its fruits for 
the healing of the nations. 
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“What Is Fair Criticism in Wartime? 
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“I don't like the color 
of that guy’s tie!” 
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it Must Be Honest! 
Harold L. Ickes 


Secretary of the Interior 
of the United States 


a. THE GREAT, an 
able and cynical despot, used to 
say: “My people and I have come 
to an agreement which satisfies us 
both. They are to say what they 
please, and I am to do what I 
please.” 

Such an attitude is typical of 
despotism and alien to democracy 
But it high lights the whole prob- 
lem of freedom of speech. The 
democracies must consider two 
basic questions: What is the re- 
lationship between talk and ac- 
tion? How much, and what kind, 
of talk are we to allow ourselves, 
especially in wartime? 

It is necessary to keep in mind 
that talk in itself is not important. 
What is important is the audience, 
and the effect upon it. The utter- 
ance of an opinion is worthless, if 
there is no one to listen. Any 
man can get up in a desert and 
talk to his heart’s content. Even 
in Germany and Italy a man can 
say what he pleases, provided 
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there is no one to listen to him. 

But listening to an opinion is 
not enough either. Real freedom 
of opinion prevails only where 
men are at liberty to air their 
opinions in the presence of others, 
and to act upon them, if they so 
desire. This is the essence of 
democracy. As Jonathan Swift 
asked, “Of what use is freedom of 
thought, if it will not produce 
freedom of action?” 

Freedom of opinion implies, of 
course, freedom to criticize. And 
here is where the rub comes in. 
One of the first acts of any dicta- 
tor is to abolish freedom of opin- 
ion, not because the despot fears 
opinions, but because he dreads 


criticism. When criticism is hon- 
est, courageous, and well in- 


formed, it exposes abuses, lashes 
at crimes, ridicules follies. No 
dictator can stand such exposure. 

On the other hand, no democ- 
racy can live without such expo- 
sure. Thomas Jefferson stated it 
concisely when he said: “The 
liberty of speaking and writing 
guards our other liberties.’’ Where 
dictatorships, like fungi, flourish 
best in damp, dark places, democ- 
racies function well only in the 
open, in full light. Democracies 
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die when their sources of opinion 
and channels of communication 
become poisoned. A notable case 
in point is the tragic collapse of 
the French Republic two years 
ago. France died a quick if not 
painless death French- 
men were imprisoned for their 
opinions and because the French 
press was too venal and corrupt 
to tell the people the truth at a 
time when France was in desper- 
ate need of the truth. 

Freedom of opinion, the right to 
criticize and to debate, 
to democracies, particularly those 
that derive from the great Anglo- 
Saxon heritage. John Milton gave 
it noble utterance when he said: 
“Give me liberty to know, to utter, 
and to argue freely according to 
conscience, above all liberties.” 

If we are to survive as a free 
country, we must not only allow, 
we must actually encourage, free- 
dom of opinion, which means 
freedom to criticize. Since we are 
fighting a war for our existence, 
we cannot, however, allow our- 
selves the peacetime luxury of in- 
discriminate attacks and reckless 
abuses of freedom. We must in- 
sist upon three safeguards: 

1. The criticism must be well 
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intentioned, and not malicious or 
subversive. In wartime, subver- 
sive words cannot be tolerated. 
Abraham Lincoln stated it bluntly 
when he said: “He who dissuades 
one man from volunteering, or in- 
duces one soldier to desert, weak- 
ens the Union cause as much as 
he who kills a Union soldier in 
battle.” 

2. The criticism must be en- 
lightened, based upon a reason- 
able amount of reliable informa- 
tion, and not ignorant or wilful. 

Newspapers whose news and 
editorial treatment of the Govern- 
ment is consistently vicious, per- 
sonal, and unfair serve but to stir 
up hatred and discontent. How 
long can democracy, in self-de- 
fense, continue to tolerate such a 
situation? The same is, of course, 
true of publications which preach 
racial and religious hatred. They 
hide behind the Bill of Rights. But 
how long would there be a Bill of 
Rights if those publications suc- 
ceed in their attempt to destroy 
free institutions? 

3. Finally, the criticism must 
not interfere with the war effort 
by giving information to the ene- 
my or by playing into the hands 
of the enemy. 

Within the limits of these safe- 
guards, every American should be 
allowed, in the colloquial phrase, 
to talk his head off. For as Win- 
ston Churchill, quoting Sir Percy 
Harris, said, “In war criticism is 
the lifeblood of democracy.” 


Hit above the Belt! 
Lord Queenborough, G.B.E. 


President, Royal Society 
of St. George 


Le British race has shown it- 
self to the world as a concourse of 
men and women surpassed by no 
nation or generation in history. 
We have every reason to be proud 
of our endurance and determina- 
tion, and to be linked in happy, 
practical fellowship of gallantry 
with all the democratic nations 
and peoples who are fighting and 
working to bring in a new era for 
humanity founded upon the At- 
lantic Charter. 

Yet we on the home front have 
not refrained from exercising free- 
ly our citizen right to criticize. 
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Both Houses of Parliament have 
recently become more critical of 
some of the Government depart- 
ments. One of the main criticisms 
of the Administration is that it is 
too resentful of criticism. A mem- 
ber of Parliament said, ‘Criticism 
of the Government is treated as 
something dangerously like brawl- 
ing in the church.” 

Honest criticism and the Gov- 
ernment attitude to it are signs of 
political health. Critics, and they 
are to be found in all classes, are 
determined rightly that war needs 
shall not rob us of more of our 
ancient civil rights and liberties 
than is necessary for victory. The 
Government is determined that its 
own war effort and war direction 
shall not be diverted by any but 
necessary deflections. 

There is not one genuine person 
in the land who wishes in any way 
to embarrass the Prime Minister; 
he enjoys the complete confidence 
and adulation of the nation. All 
that the most vehement of the 
critics of the Administration wish 
to insure is that no department 
under the stress of war shall in- 
advertently sap the freedoms of 
the nation for which the war is 
being fought or shall through 
ignorance or error impair the war 
effort of the people. 

Let us be frank. We were un- 
prepared for war when it came 
upon us. Many things had to be 
done, many powers asked and 
granted, which were the necessi- 
ties of improvisation. Some meas- 
ures were, indeed, so hastily con- 
ceived that from the first they 
have proved to be unworkable. 

In the third year of war the na- 
tion is wiser. Many of the earlier 
expedients could still well be 
amended. Many of the incidental 
minor injustices could well be re- 
dressed. Many loose ends could 
be tied up; many ragged organiza- 
tions could be trimmed and shaped 
into greater efficiency. To this 
end, frank criticism directs itself. 

The Prime Minister has always 
shown a receptivity of mind which 
many of his colleagues might envy 
and emulate, and the coming 
months should bring such re- 
dresses and reforms as are neces- 
sary to our readjusted life in 
wartime. 

All will feel sympathy for an- 
other school of critics: those citi- 
zens or legislators who feel their 





duty compels them to draw ¢| 
attention of the Government 
certain wartime trends that shou|() 
be realized and reversed befor 
they grow strong. Instance th: 
dangerous dislocation of the eco. 
nomic system which is actua| 
permitting young boys and gir|s 
to earn far more wages than ma: 
a skilled workman or than an\ 
fighting soldier or sailor. Thes: 
young people, marrying now on » 
joint income of several hundreds 
a year, will find at the end of the 
war that their wages are back at 
an economic level. 

There is also the steady rise 
of juvenile delinquency, which, 
doubtless, is allied to the loss 0! 
religious teaching following the 
sudden evacuation or demolition 
of many larger cities or towns 

Another serious matter for con- 
structive and frank criticism is 
the number of wartime regulations 
and restrictions which are not 
merely crippling but slaughtering 
many industries and trades, not 
least the export trades, and which 
experienced businessmen and 
some statesmen declare cannot 
possibly be vital to the conduct 
of the war, and should be removed 
before Britain’s capacity to restore 
her commercial greatness after 
the war is totally ruined. 

Also there exist many anoma- 
lies of war taxation which tend to 
depress enterprise without any 
commensurate benefit to the Ex- 
chequer. 

Press and Parliament commen- 
tators in persistently pointing out 
these things are loosely called 
“critics” of the Government. In 
reality they are nothing of the 
sort. They are the Government's 
voluntary intelligence service, 
making all of us aware of the na- 
tion’s needs and moods. They 
should be encouraged, not re- 
buffed, as the information they 
offer so freely, coupled often with 
valuable practical suggestion, is 
real national service. Ministers 
resenting such attempts to make 
them aware of the nation’s mind 
will show lack of real statecraft. 

Let us, then, welcome the right 
type of critic. They are patriots 
calling upon all departments of 
State to show drive and vigor, 
vision and thoroughness, and, in 
administration, justice to all 
classes. These are the critics who 
hit above the belt! 
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[. WON’T be a week of frivol- 
ity; it will be a week to remember. 
I refer, of course, to Rotary’s 1942 
Convention at Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, June 21-25. 

Plans, I am happy to report, are 
in final form—yet flexible. Many 
a problem, suddenly rising from 
the rapidly expanding war effort, 
has been met, solved, and forgot- 
ten. “Our chins are up in To- 
ronto!” is the way one of your vet- 
eran Convention planners puts it. 
That ‘chins up” spirit character- 
izes the entire enterprise. 

Problems of travel there most 
certainly are—with gasoline, tire, 
and car rationing on both sides of 
the border—but the feeling in all 
quarters is that Rotary can, 
should, and shall have a great 1942 
Convention—and will be proud 
that it carried through. No 
prophet, I nevertheless should not 
be surprised if attendance equals 
or exceeds even that of some of 
our recent reunions in North 
America. 

With the fullest codperation of 
the 407 members of the Toronto 
Rotary Club, your Convention 
Committee has striven steadfastly 
to prepare a Convention attuned 
to the times. “Is it apt in a war- 
time Convention?” That is the 
standard by which we have meas- 
ured every detail of the five-day 
program, and we believe that a 
dignified, inspiring, forward-look- 
ing Convention will result. You 
who come—six, seven, or ten thou- 
sand strong—will judge of that. 

Let us orient ourselves in To- 
ronto—and then see what each 
day of Convention week will 
bring. First—a bit of reorienta- 
tion. In some of the many articles 
and pictorials about Canada and 
the host city in earlier issues of 
THE RoTaRIAN, you read that the 
Canadian National Exhibition 


By Richard C. Hedke 
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Toronto 


grounds at Toronto would be the 
Convention setting. That is sud- 
denly no longer true. Canada’s 
growing military now needs that 
room—and who could surrender it 
more willingly than we?  Fore- 
warned by Canadian officials from 
the beginning of this possibility, 
Wwe were not unprepared. 

Picture, then, that huge and ef- 
ficient hotel, Toronto’s Royal 
York, as Convention headquarters. 
See in it a spacious Friendship 
Lounge, the Convention offices 
and Secretariat, innumerable 
rooms for dining, dancing, discuss- 
ing. See it in the heart of town. 
Visualize, a scant mile away, a 
large sports arena named Maple 
Leaf Gardens as the Convention 
Hall—it will seat 13,000. Then see 
all Toronto, busy as it is, eager to 
make us feel at home, and you be- 
gin to get the picture, a picture in 
several aspects superior to our 
original plan. 

Now, having our bearings, let 
us skim through the week 
focusing special attention on the 
program of addresses. 

Sunday, June 21, is the day for 
arriving, for registering, for get- 
ting one’s land legs after long or 
short journeys by lake boat, spe- 
cial train, bus, plane, and car. 
Nightfall gathers us all together 
for the first time—in a mass meet- 
ing at Convention Hall. A concert 
by one of Toronto’s famed choirs 
and an address by a prominent Ro- 
tarian will strike just the right 
opening notes for the week. 

Monday, June 22, brings the 
first general session. Latecomers 
will hasten to register that morn- 
ing, for the first man to address us 
is to be His Excellency the Earl 
of Athlone, Governor General of 
Canada. Princess Alice, it is 
hoped, will accompany him. To 
his welcome to Canada, J. Ardagh 


Chairman, 1942 Convention Committee; 
Member, Rotary Club of Detroit, Mich. 
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THE ROYAL YORK—commodious Toronto 
hotel. From June 21 to 25 it will be the 
headquarters for Rotary’s 33rd Convention. 


Scythes, President of the Host 
Club, will add a special welcome in 
behalf of his fellow members, and 
Past International President Guy 
Gundaker will respond to these 
greetings for all of us. 

Then President Tom J. Davis, 
who in his 12 months of office has 
flown to, and moved 
among thousands of Rotarians in 
Great Britain and in great stretch- 
es of North, Central, and South 
America, will tell us what is in his 
mind and heart. Learning How 
to Live Together is the Conven- 
tion theme. President Davis will 
not be found short of specific and 
challenging views on it. 


addressed, 


The first of the week’s many 
group assemblies—those small, 
fervid meetings in which Club 


Presidents gather in one room, 
Club Secretaries in another, and 
so on—are scheduled for Monday 
afternoon. The dessert on the 
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day’s menu is an evening sym- 
phony concert in Convention Hall. 

Tuesday, June 23. A message 
from Rotary’s own Paul P. Harris, 
Founder and President Emeritus, 
will set this day’s general session 
in motion. During it we shall hear 
from L. W. Brockington, a Cana- 
dian publicist of note; Almon E. 
Roth, president of the San Fran- 
cisco, California, Employers Coun- 
cil; and Armando de Arruda Perei- 
ra, a ceramics manufacturer, of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. The last two 
you will recognize as Past Interna- 
tional Presidents. The session will 
accent Vocational Service, set- 
ting the stage for the 59 voca- 
tional craft assemblies which will 
pack the afternoon. District, 
State, and National dinners will 
fill the evening hours. One such 
dinner group has made reserva- 
tions for 1,000 persons; others will 
serve from 300 to 500, and danc- 
ing hours will climax most of 
these delightful fellowships. Pres- 


ident Tom Davis and his lady, 
Hester, will move among these 
groups, and  Conventiongoers 


will thus enjoy a closer acquaint- 
ance with them than the Presi- 
dent’s Ball would have provided. 
Yes, we shall forego the Presi- 
dent’s Ball this year. In a year 
when our host country and many 
other countries are deeply in- 
volved in their war efforts, it 
seemed inappropriate. Our less 
elaborate but no less sincere trib- 
ute to our First Couple will be un- 
derstood—and enjoyed by all. 

The morning of Wednesday, 
June 24, brings the business ses- 
sion—its agenda crowded with 
crisp reports from Rotary’s of- 
ficers and from the Council on 
Legislation, and it is to be topped 
off with an address from my dis- 
tinguished fellow townsman and 
Rotarian, Merton S. Rice, D.D. 

In conference rooms throughout 
downtown Toronto you will find 
11 group assemblies, ten of them 
on Community Service, underway 
on Wednesday afternoon. “Take 
in” the one for Clubs the size of 
vours—for here is where those 
earnest men from many parts of 
the world rise and tell with quiet 
pride how they do it in their Clubs. 
More District and Regional din- 
ners, again saluting the Davises, 
will brighten Wednesday evening. 

For many months now you have 
been reading of and probably con- 
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tributing to the work of the Com- 
mittee on Participation of Ro- 
tarians in the Post-War World. 
You have wondered how that 
work has progressed, what conclu- 
sions have resulted. Thursday, 
June 25, will provide the answer. 
In the fourth and final general ses- 
sion of Rotary’s 33rd annual Con- 
vention, Past President Walter D. 
Head, Chairman of that Commit- 
tee, will tell us of the hopes and 
plans Rotarians around the world 
are voicing—and in four special 
assemblies on post-war world 








To the Rotarians of the World 


| HAVE much pleasure in extending 
a cordial invitation to the members 
of Rotary Clubs throughout the world, 
to visit Canada, on 
the occasion of the 
Rotary International 
Convention, to be 
held at Toronto, in 
June, 1942. 

Rotarians from 
other countries will 
be warmly wel- 
comed, not only by 
Canadian Rotarians, 
but by the Canadian people. The 
international Convention cannot fail 
to contribute to the spirit of goodwill 
among men of different countries 
upon which so largely depends the 
future happiness of mankind. 


—W. L. MACKENZIE KING 
Prime Minister of Canada 











problems later in the day Ro- 
tarians will carry the discussion 
further. That last general session 
will be a full one, what with elec- 
tions and presentations—and it 
will conclude with a brief word 
from Rotary’s Incoming President 
and a longer last word from its 
Outgoing President. It is our hope 
to bring to the platform at this 
session an overseas’ Rotarian 
known to hundreds of you. 
Three other group assemblies— 
Boys Work, Youth Service, and 
International Service—will share 
Thursday afternoon with the four 
assemblies on post-war problems. 
Thursday evening is to bring 
the most colorful event of the five 
full days—a spectacular ice car- 
nival such as Canadians best know 
how to produce—in Maple Leaf 
Gardens. A bit of pageantry in- 
troducing some of the prominent 
guests, beautifully costumed bal- 






let and court numbers, solos by 
champion skaters of Canada anq 
the United States, and a fittingly 
decorated hall should make a mos} 
memorable closing event for the 
1942 Convention. 

No, I have not forgotten: cer. 
tainly there will be special doings 
for the ladies. Could the gallant 
gentlemen of Rotary forget them’ 
An afternoon cruise on Lake Op. 
tario will brighten one of thei; 
afternoons—and two large and 
comfortable boats are already 
under charter. All but final are 
the plans for another afternoon— 
a tea on the beautiful lawns of 
one of Toronto’s private clubs 
Young folks, sportsmen, sight- 
seers—-all will find thoughtful ar- 
rangements made for their pleas- 
ure. And that goes for every man, 
woman, youth, and child who at- 
tends. Hospitality? We need it 
more than ever in war years, and 
Toronto is hospitality. 

I cannot stress too strongly that 
regulations governing your entry 
of and travel in Canada are almost 
negligible. Some of them, I am 
informed, are discussed elsewhere 
in this issue. [See page 64.—Ebs.] 

Your Convention Committee 
has planned the 1942 Convention 
with the sure knowledge that Ro- 
tarians to the last man are stand- 
ing loyally behind and beside us in 
our planning efforts. The finish- 
ing of those plans, the fulfillment 
of them, are in your hands, Ro- 
tarians. It is your Convention. 
Held in the midst of world chaos 
and wide suffering, this reunion 
looks forward and beyond to the 
time when all this will cease. 
when our millions of armed men 
will lay down their arms and re- 
turn to their homes, when the 
wheels of our great factories and 
mills will turn to the production 
of the goods of peacetime. 

It has taken vision and faith to 
chart this Convention. It will 
take even greater faith and vision 
to chart during it, and hew faith- 
fully to a program of post-war ac- 
tivities, to look beyond a world 
hurt to the death and so much in 
need of healing, understanding, 
and fellowship. 

What a field for Rotary, and Ro- 
tary’s refreshing, rehabilitating 
Ideal. We Must Learn How to 
Live Together! This, fellow Ro- 
tarians, is the challenge of To- 
ronto. Come—and tune in! 


THE ROTARIAN 
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THE COMPOSER 


|| Fa A NATION takes to 
itself a song for national occa- 
sions, it is by popular choice, not 
by governmental edict. As patri- 
otism quickens and inspires a peo- 
ple, it soon expresses itself in 
song. And out of the many songs 
so written, one will emerge that 
best appeals to the popular senti- 
ment. 

But before the final choice is 
made, there will probably be a 
period in which two or more songs 
vie with each other for the honor. 
In Canada there have been two 
such songs: The Maple Leaf and 
0 Canada! The final choice of O 
Canada! was made by popular con- 
sent and I believe it is a wise one. 

There was an attempt by the 
authorities many years ago to in- 
troduce a national hymn specially 
written by the Governor General, 
to which Sir Arthur Sullivan had 





Calixa Lavallée, 
born in Quebec 
Province, of 
French-Scottish 
descent, in 1842. 
His father, the 
village black- 
smith, loved mu- 
sic intensely, and 
repaired all kinds 
of musical instru- 
ments. 

At the age of 10, Calixa appeared 
at the Royal Theater in Montreal as 
a concert pianist. But he had a deep 
wanderlust and ran away to tour the 
United States and South America as 
accompanist to the Spanish violinist 
Olivera. When the Civil War broke 
out, Lavallée joined the Union Army, 
was wounded at Antietam, and was 
discharged. He returned to Canada, 
but soon was away again as a cornet 
player with minstrels. 

With the exception of a short 
period in Paris, as a student of music, 
he spent the rest of his life in Canada 
and the United States, mostly the lat- 
ter, for he married e Massachusetts 
girl and finally settled down there. 
He died in Boston in 1891. 





By Graham Godfrey 


Conductor and Composer; Rotarian, Hamilton, Ont. 
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been commissioned to 
write the music, but the 
words were not very ac- 
ceptable and the tune 
was little better—it was 
evidently one of Sulli- 
van’s uninspired mo- 
ments—and Canadians 
would have none of it. 
O Canada! is a stir- 3 
ring tune and will stand 
comparison with most 
national anthems. It is 
dignified, inspiring, and 
very singable; its com- 

















1. O Can-a - 
2. O Can-a - da! Where Pines and Maples grow, 
3. O Can-a.- a! 


all thy sons command, With glowing hea 
lord-ly riv- ers flow. How dear to us 
Fenthe 









free; 
awa, 
sea, 





da! Our home, our na-tive land, 


Be- neath thy shining = skies 








we See thee rine, 








rise; Tq keep thee 











True pa-trict love in 
Great prairies spread and 
May stal-wart sone and 









True North streag an 
thy broad domain, Prom Kast to Western 
thrathe years From Rast to Western 












And stand on guard, O Can. a-da, We stand on gaard for 
Theu land of hope for 


Oar Fa. ther-land, 








free! We stand 
free! We stand on 
free! We steud of 


flo-rieus and 
lo-rious and 

















guard for 





we stand on 





da 








. guard for thee. QO Can-a- 
pass except for one guard for thee. QO Can-a - da we stand on guard for 
5 : - guard for thee. QO Can.a - da we stand on) gvard for 
note in the final ca- 


dence, being within the 
octave. 

As to which appeared 
first, the tune or the 
words, there is con- 
siderable difference of 
opinion. Judge R. Stanley Weir, 
K.C., who composed the English 
version now commonly used, once 
wrote, “As long ago as 1888, Judge 
Routhier, of Quebec, conceived the 
notion of writing words to a mar- 
tial air submitted to him by Mons. 
Calixa Lavallée, a musician of 
some repute as a composer—” 
which seems definite enough, es- 
pecially as the air was written in 
1880. But later in the same article 
Judge Weir remarked, “The prob- 
abilities are that, on being asked 
to supply music to Routhier’s 
words, he [Lavallée] furnished the 
melody now so widely known.” 

But Judge Routhier himself 
gives first place to the tune. He 
said, “I learned to sing the tune 
without words and I set myself to 
compose a poem which was in 
harmony with its ideas, rhythm, 
and time.” 

The original French poem of 
Judge Routhier is still sung in the 
French-speaking parts of Canada. 
But the preponderant English- 


speaking people‘required an ade- 


quate English version. Many 
translations were made, some lit- 
eral, some free. Three have had 
considerable support. 

Of these, the version of Judge 
Stanley Weir was written in 1908. 
It is not a translation of Routh- 
ier’s poem, but an original poem 
to Lavallée’s tune. Unfortunately, 
the exigencies of the meter com- 
pelled the accentuation of ‘“Can- 
ada” as in the original French ver- 
sion. Judge Weir’s is the version 
which is most often used. It ap- 
pears in Songs for the Rotary Club, 
for instance. Its selection, like 
that of O Canada! itself, is by pop- 
ular approval. 

While O Canada! can be consid- 
ered the national song of the Do- 
minion, it does not in any way 
supersede God Save the King, the 
national anthem of all the United 
British Nations. In the singing of 
this, all Canadians express their 
larger loyalty to their King and 
the Commonwealth. 
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thee. 


all who toi), Thou True North strong and free! 
Moth-er- land! Our True North stroug aod free! 











on guard, we stand oo 
guard, we stand on 


guard, we stand on 
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thee. 
thee. 

































































v.. Mr. John Q. Rotarian, 


havea hobby. It’s making things. 
And in your basement you have a 
treasured lathe hitched up to a 
small motor. 

Have you thought of this ma- 
chinery—yes, there in your base- 
ment—helping to speed up war 
production? Ah, I thought as 
much. But it can! 

Here’s how. I'll give you a case 
study of a project that six Ro- 
tarians in a Midwestern town of 
12,000 souls have started. 

Let me introduce them: the 
chamber of commerce secretary, a 
garageman, an oil-burner dealer, 
a fuel-oil dealer, a gasoline-station 
operator, and a newspaperman. 
At a Rotary roundtable they were 
discussing this “Small Business 
on the Alert” series. 

“My new-car display room—17,- 
000 square feet of floor space—is 
idle,” mourned the garageman. 

“Keep your repairmen busy?” 
asked the oilman. 

“I’ve got to let one go soon,” 
the auto fixer answered—then, 
with a chuckle, “unless I can go 
out and get myself some kind of a 
war subcontract!” 

“Well—why not?” came _ back 
the chamber of commerce secre- 
tary. And there my story prop- 
erly starts. 

These men pushed aside coffee 
cups and lit up cigars, and then, 
on the tablecloth, took a quick in- 
ventory of idle machine tools in 
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town and of floor space put out of 
profitable use by priorities and 
whatnot. They decided to make 
a real, comprehensive survey. A 
committee—including several 
non-Rotarians, of course—was or- 
ganized a few days later, and they 
are busy right now. 

Already they have discovered 
enough metal- and wood-working 
machine tools in town to equip 
pattern shops, die and tool rooms, 
and several good-sized machine 
shops. Most of these came from 
basement hobby machine shops, 
just like yours! 

Already they have formed a 
skeleton not-for-profit corporation 
to buy or lease these tools and as- 
semble them in vacated floor 
space. With the survey informa- 
tion in their pockets, the next step 
is simple. It’s to get in touch 
with the nearest office of the Con- 
tract Distribution Branch of the 
War Production Board (you will 
remember we listed them for you 
last month) and find out what 
subcontracts are available for 
them. 

The story I’ve told you is true. 
Here’s another, and I can give you 
the names of this one because 
they have already been published 
and “are therefore in the public 
domain.” 

In Toledo, Ohio, there are two 
Rotarians named Swartzbaugh— 
Jason and Charles. Their com- 
pany, the Swartzbaugh Manufac- 


turing Company, makes electrica| 
cooking equipment. Normally j; 
employs 200 people. Being far. 
seeing, the Swartzbaughs last July 
“saw what was coming”—that is 
that priorities could play hob with 
their business. They also realized 
the same was true of several othe; 
small- and medium-sized Toledy 
firms. So, acting on their own 
the Swartzbaughs got six of these 
firms to join with them to act to. 
gether, in this way: 

A survey was made of their 
combined equipment and what 
they could do. It listed 11 cate. 
gories: (1) machine and tool de- 
sign; (2) machine tools; (3) deep 
drawing; (4) welding; (5) press 
brakes; (6) heavy stamping; (7) 
light stamping; (8) plating, buf- 
fing, and polishing; (9) painting 
and finishing; (10) sheet-metal 
work; (11) metal spinning. 

The story was told in a hand- 
somely illustrated booklet,  pic- 
tured on these pages. This book 
was sent to every Government 
agency that was letting contracts 

The booklet attracted a great 
deal of attention. It was cited 
as an example for firms wanting 
to get war contracts. Meanwhile, 
Toledo moved forward. Instead 
of this limited program, the Tole- 
do Defense Production Associa- 
tion was formed, unincorporated, 
and working hand in glove with 
the Toledo Chamber of Commerce. 
Rotarian Charles Swartzbaugh be- 
came chairman of the Association. 

The Toledo Defense Production 
Association takes no contracts. In- 
stead, it chooses a reputable Tole- 
do firm to put in the bid for the 
prime contract and then subcon- 
tract the work to other local firms. 
For instance, Rotarian L. G. 
Pierce’s firm is the prime contrac- 
tor on a munitions contract, but 60 
percent of the work is subcon- 
tracted to other firms! He reports, 
“Each officer who comes here to 
inspect our production layout 
says it exceeds anything he has 
seen for producing that partic- 
ular product.” 

So you see, it works—and Tole- 
do small businesses are working. 
But here’s a little lesson in em- 
ployer-employee coédperation they 
have worked out: the executive 
committee of the Defense Produc- 
tion Association is not composed 
exclusively of manufacturers! No, 
there are five of them, and also 
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three labor leaders, representing 
poth A.F. of L. and C.1.0. unions. 
And also the president of the 
Toledo Small Businessmen’s Asso- 
yation. 

This whole idea appeals to me, 
and I’m passing it on as a prime 
example of American business and 
labor tackling a new and tough 
problem in the democratic way— 
together. 

“Two heads are better than a 
drumhead any day” is an old saw 
| heard while yet a kid in knee 
pants in Michigan. It’s still good 

especially in unsettled times. 
I'll take my proof from Rotarians 


( 


agaln. 

During World War I, small busi- 
nessmen had the same sort of 
problems they have today—espe- 
cially the retailer whose business 
was selling stuff he could no 
longer get, the wholesaler who 
formerly supplied him, and the 


SEVEN firms in related lines in Toledo, Ohio, pooled their tools and published this 16- 
page booklet that told the Government and also prime contractors just what their facili- 


manufacturer who could no longer 
get raw materials to produce ci- 
vilian goods. So in many a city 
and town, I am told, Rotary Clubs 
formed more or less secret consult- 
ative committees, to be reached 
only through the Club President. 
These men of the committee—the 
finest business brains in the Club 
(it might be the banker or the 
financier or the most successful 
and live tradesmen)— would, 
when asked to, counsel with the 
member who was having tough 
going. Ina surprising number of 
cases they unkinked his problem. 
Each problem was different, and 
no rule could be set down. It 
might be a simple switch to lines 
available and not in competition 
with the war effort would do it, it 
might mean new customers to re- 
place lost trade because of a war 
shift, and so on. Point is—it 
worked, and worked well! 


ties for contracts were. The plan outgrew them and now includes the whole city! 
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Why not revive that old idea? 
It’s got the makings in it of some 
real help, tinged with Rotary 
friendliness, for hard-pressed busi- 
nessmen—perhaps in your Club 

Take it up, Mr. President. Dis- 
cuss it with the man who takes 
the reins from your hands on July 
1, and put it to work now. Put 
your best men on it—a banker, 
perhaps, a lawyer, and an accoun- 
tant, and anyone you think’ll work 
out. They must take their job 
seriously, they must work hard, 
and they must treat all informa- 
tion as superconfidential. 

What to call the committee? 
Durned if I know. Why not the 
Tom Davis Committee? That 
square-jawed lawyer from Mon- 
tana, who has been President of 
Rotary International this year, is 
the chap who passed the sugges- 
tion on to me! 
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I. TOOK A WAR to do it—but 
at last the world has begun to 
look long and hard at Australia. 
What it is seeing gives friends of 
the broad Commonwealth a proud- 
to-know-you feeling and foes a 
pain in the neck. 

Australia has gone to war—all 
of it, and ‘all out.” And that, as 
any good “Aussie’’ will tell you, “is 
fair dinkum” . meaning, “that’s 
the straight goods.” 

For instance: Almost overnight 
this nation of sheep and cattle sta- 
tions, orchards and mines, mulga 
scrub and gibber plains, has be- 
come a roaring arms plant turning 
out every month a skyful of bomb- 
ers—plus clouds of training 
planes, forests of Bren guns, fleets 
of armored vehicles, and moun- 
tains of ammunition. All this, re- 
member, from a land that never 
built an automobile. 

For another instance: 40 per- 
cent of all Australian men from 
19 to 39 are in uniform. The rest, 
vou can bet, are on production 
lines, out in “the bush” growing 
wool for the ‘“Aussie’s” swoop- 
sided “digger hat” and steaks for 
his stomach, or in the mines dig- 
ging iron for his bayonet. 

But let’s launch this friendly in- 
vasion of Down-Under Land with 
a paragraph briefly encyclopedic. 
Australia, you will recall, is the 
earth’s largest island and smallest 
continent. It’s tropical on the 
North, California-like on the South 
and East—and dry, desolate, and 
silent in the vast Never Never 
Land which is its geographic 
heart, an area twice as large as 
Texas. On this emptiness live 
only a few thousand of Australia’s 
7 million people. Thus, though he 
probably won't get the chance, an 
invader from the north could 
drive 1,000 miles south into Aus- 
tralia and win only a great hand- 
ful of nothing—and no water to 
dilute his bitterness. 

Where, then, do Australians 
live? Eighty-five percent of them 








*See Australia Grows Up!, by Sir Robert 
Garran (prominent Australian parliamen- 
tarian and a Past Rotary District Gover- 
nor), in THe Rorarian for April, 1941. 
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The News, Rotarywise 


UT YOUR FINGER anywhere 

on the map of the world—and 

somewhere near it is almost 
certain to be one of the 5,076 
towns in which there are Rotary 
Clubs. That means that wherever 
war erupts, Rotarians are affected 
—personally. To interpret news 
headlines in terms of this Rotary 
significance, The Rotarian has 
presented many a feature like 
the three in this issue—on Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and India. 
Here are some of them—listed 
for easy reference.—The Editors. 


From Chariots te Tanks 
(oil, new ideas. and Rotary in 
Bible lands)—FrRancis A. KEtT- 
TANEH, May, 1942. 

Under the Palms of Bataan 
(an artist’s conception of the 
widely hailed meeting of the 
Manila Rotary Club—a frontis- 
piece)—May, 1942. 

I Am a Canadian Grocer 
(the war as it affects a Rotarian 
merchant and his customers)— 
CLAYTON S. Moyer, May, 1942. 

French Boys Fatten on Swiss 
Food (a _ picture-told story of 
what Swiss Rotarians are doing 
fot war-impoverished neigh- 
bors)—April, 1942. 

Rotary — in the Fusing 
Americas (a New York City 
physician visits Ibero-America 
and tells about it)—-WILLIAM 
SEAMAN BAINBRIDGE, April, 1942. 

Banquet at Batavia (a pic- 
torial glimpse of the Netherlands 
Indies—on the eve of invasion) 
—March, 1942. 

Keep ’em Rolling on the 
Burma Road (from the pen and 
album of the American Rotarian 
who set up truck services on 
China’s life line)—JoHN L. KEE- 
SHIN, February, 1942. 

My Fellow Americans—(Ro- 
tary’s President reports on a 
trip to Ibero-America—and re- 
flects on patriotism)—Tom J. 
Davis, February, 1942. 

“That Highway to Alaska” 
(a pictorial preview of the road 
now abuilding) — ALFRED AND 
ELMA MILOTTE, November, 1941. 


My Clipper Trip to England 
(a firsthand account of Rotary 
Club services in Bermuda, Por- 
tugal, and Great Britain—from 
Rotary’s President) — Tom J. 
Davis, November, 1941. 

Less Woe in Shanghai (a 
pictorial survey of Rotary-initi- 
ated relief)—October, 1941. 

Canada at War (the Domin- 
ion’s Minister of National De- 
fense describes Canada’s prodi- 

ious war effort)—J. Layton 
RALSTON, July, 1941. 


“Britain Finds Its Soul” 
(from the hand of Rotary’s First 
Vice-President) —T. A. WARREN, 
June, 1941. 

Margaret Goes to the Coun- 
try (the story, told-in-photo- 
graphs, of a little London évac- 
uée)—June, 1941. 


New-World Homes for Eu- 
ropean Children (about evacu- 
ation plans of 1940)—-Wa Ter D. 
Heap, September, 1940. 


My Escape from Poland (the 
rsonal and tragic epic of a 
otarian doctor of Warsaw)— 
JEAN DE JACHIMOWICZ, May, 1940. 

















Awlralia—Booming Bastion 


live in the Southeastern corner— 
from Brisbane down to Tasmania 
and west to Adelaide (Sydney and 
Melbourne alone count for almost 
2% million people). The others 
live on the Eastern and Western 
fringes and now, in growing num- 
bers, in the war-booming North- 
ern territory. All in all, Austral- 
ians have more living room ( good 
and bad) than any other people— 
a half a square mile apiece. 

Though 95 percent of British 
stock and intensely proud of it, 
Australians are yet a breed unto 
themselves. A century and a 
half of pioneering — of battling 
droughts, winds, floods, and jun- 
gles—has brought out the same 
brand of initiative and independ- 
ence it gave the men who tamed 
the North American wilderness— 
if not more of it. 

Recent events have sent many 
a dad and mother in the United 
States to the family atlas to read 
about this land—now that son Jim 
is “down under.” The kangaroo, 
the boomerang, the 350 species of 
eucalyptus, are still there, just 
where they left them in grammar 
school. So are the sheep—130 
millions of them. So are the cat- 
tle—13 millions. But all are learn- 
ing that Australia is also a land 
of cities ‘“outmoderned” nowhere, 
of high culture, of mature labor 
unions, of wholesome living. A 
land with a brief past, a big pres- 
ent, and a potentially tremendous 
future. (Perhaps Australia has a 
population limit. One of its geog- 
raphers says that even in A. D. 
2000 the land will support no 
more than 20 millions. But that 
is not an immediate worry. ) 

One thing the atlas does not 
show is that Australia now has 
92 Rotary Clubs—all going con- 
cerns which have deeply endeared 
themselves to their communities 
by their vigorous services. There 
is more about them on another 
page. Just be sure of this: they, 
too, are helping to make the 
world’s most sparsely settled con- 
tinent the densest piece of trouble 
any aggressor ever chose to anger. 
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FIRST there were the ab- 
origines—of whom some 
75,000 survive Most of 
them live on reserves in 
Northern areas. These are 
Pinto men in their corrobo- 
ree (ceremonial) headdress. 


IN 1770 CAME Captain 
James Cook (right). Com- 
missioned to explore the 
Southern Hemisphere, he 
mapped Eastern Australia, 
claimed it all for England. 
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MORE THAN a century 
later, having become a 
Commonwealth, Australia 
built itself a Federal capi- 
tal—and named it Can- 
berra. This (left) is Parlia- 
ment House. Gleamingly 
new, the city resembles a 
splendid formal garden. 


TODAY AUSTRALIA is a 
booming bastion. This ra- 
dio photo shows General 
Douglas MacArthur, United 
Nations commander in the 
Southwest Pacific, confer- 
ring with Prime Minister 
John Curtin in the cap- 
ital of the Commonwealth. 
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Photo: prom Nat'l Trevel Assn. 

THESE LIFESAVERS, rehearsing a res- OF HIGH SPORTING blood and with an e 
cue, guard a beach near Sydney. Hug- horseflesh, Australians regard the races 
ging their continent's green fringe, most pastime. This scene was taken at the 
Australians live near the sea und like it. —wh.ich, in peacetime, used to carry a 


WOOL IN THE RAW—in a huge storehouse at Port Adelaide. The largest sheep-raising country in © RODEOS DOWN UNDER? Righto! The men wh 


Its sheep population is 130 million. Australia’s 13 million cattle are horsemen une 
BELOW: A cotton field in Dawson Valley, Quee 


w) T 


the world, Australia produces one-fourth of all wool grown. 
BELOW: A combine harvester on a wheat field in Victoria. Australia has wheat to eat and to export. 
Photos: (above and left) Australian Nat'l Travel Assn.: 
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GUN CARRIER takes final form on an Austra- 
sembly line. It is a matter of national pride 
this war, the ubiquitous “Aussie,” wherever 


my be, is fighting with arms made in Australia. 


SCRATCH Australia has built up an arms in- 
worth 210 million dollars which employs some 
men and women. Production is said to be 20 
igher than at war's outbreak; by the end of 
hat figure will be tripled. What assures this 
pus production of ships, shells, planes, and 
the fact that Australia has all the makings 
]--iron, coal, and limestone. ‘Strength from 
‘is how The Broken Hill Proprietary Company, 
steel plant in the British Empire, sums it up. 


OLDEN MILE” is what they call this mine site 
put in Western Australia. Gold worth over 100 
pounds has been won from this square mile 
. This being desert, workmen get drinking water 
educt from the West coast—370 miles away. 


SQUAD (below) brushes up on an operation it 
bon put to actual use. Australia has 600,000 
hder arms—the equivalent, according to pop- 
of 11 million men in the United States. 


h Combine 


FORESTRY is a young industry in Aus- 


tralia, but is developing rapidly. For 
ests are chiefly of hardwoods, mainly 
eucalyptus, of which there are 350 kinds 
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J. Layton Ralston and CHARLES J. BURCHELL, al- AUSTRALIA has given Rotary many an inspired |x 
i James W. Davidson—sailed to Australia and New Zealand so a Canadian Rotarian and and here are two of them. Left: G. Fred Birks, of 

f as Special Commissioners back in 1921 and established a Past International Vice- who was Second Vice-President of Rotary Intern: 
Rotary in both lands. Colonel Ralston is now Canada’s Min- President, was Canada’s first 1932-33 and who, when District Governor, t 

ister of National Defense. Rotarian Davidson, who intro- High Commissioner to the miles to visit his Clubs. Right: Angus Mitchell 
duced Rotary in many other lands also, died in 1933. Australian Commonwealth. Director of Rotary International in 1937-38 a 


ate any of these towns, make not 
= the high probability that R: 
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THESE TWO Canadian Rotarians— 




































































‘ Rotary in Australia ians and their families ther 
Le ala daca among those “taking it.” Ren 
t — . 
: ; Me. ad ber at the same time, how: 
| rage a é that in countless ways they 
i a t in Australia ry Tam TOAY ¢ y . stun Die . ey . 
= (Each square , AD IT NOT BEEN for World helping Australia prepare to « 
|| represents 10 Clubs) War I, Rotary might have sunk ion such a blow—and to ret 
i hearer ener s roots in Australia long before it it in double strength. 
| | did—for Australian businessmen The Rotary Clubs of Australia 
who had visited the young Rotary District 56. In Queensland: Bris 
‘ . s _ Ra hs Bundaberg, Cairns, Dalby, Fortitude 
' Clubs of the United States and aa Innisfail, Ipswich, Mackay, Ma) 
} Yona: ‘ NvAtaA art . ough, Rockhampton, Roma, South 
Canada had coveted Rotary fo bane, Toowoomba, Townsville, Tully, \ 
j their cities as early as 1914 But wick. In New South Wales: Casino, | 
: thee 2% ton, Lismore, Murwillumbah. 
actual organization of the first two District 65. In New South Walk 
me “ bury, Corowa, Wagga Wagga. Jn 8S 
Clubs—Melbourne and Sydney— Australia; Adelaide, Mount. Gambie1 
es =< . , 7 . ley. In Tasmania: Burnie, Devonport, H 
' rn a was to wait until 1921, when two bart, Launceston. In Victoria:. Ara 
~eatia . ent nies ants — ore Bairnsdale, Ballarat, Benalla, Bendigo, ¢ 
3,600 members esteemed Canadian Rotarians (see cmaies Calne’ Yaaienome asend 
i , r -orrie ary Footscray, Geelong, Hamilton, Hors! 
cut above) carried Rotary to Melbourne, Mildura, Portland, Sale, S 
Down-Under Land. Several Ca- Hill, Traralgon, Wangaratta, Warrac! 
: "s beal, Warragul, Warrnambool. Jn WV 
nadian Rotary Clubs helped un- ern Australia: Bunbury, Fremantle, P% 
oe se ; District 76. In Federal Territory: ( 
| derwrite expenses. Australians berra. In New South Wales: Armid 
> omer « x oa thie Bathurst, Bondi Junction, Bowral, B 
took to Rotary, and Clubs have wood, Cessnock, Cootamundra, Co 
increase steadilv ~ > . Dubbo, Glen Innes, Goulburn, Gunne: 
i er as the chart Hurstville, Inverell, Katoomba, Kemp 
Snows. nere are now Q2. lis Leeton, Lithgow, Manly, Moree, Mudge: 
} bel sh * etic Ki , listed Newcastle, North Sydney, Nowra, Ora! 
i : , : ; y , . rone » Ja rirac Don propre z Si = S ! 
! FOR 22 YEARS the number of Rotary Clubs in Aus- yelow. Should your new spapel Parkes, Parramatta, Singleton,  Sydr 
| tralia has increased with stair-steps regularity. some day report the bombing of land, Wollongong, Young. 
| 
| r WHEN PAUL AND JEAN Harris visited Rotary Clubs 
| rf “down under” in 1935, fun-loving Hobart, Tasmania 
Rotarians ‘faked a stickup” (left). Founder Paul ha 
just told their Club that in his 40 years as a res 
dent of Chicago, no one had even once shot at him 
BACK HOME, Paul Harris then dedicated a tree 
his Friendship Garden to his new Australian friends 
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ae OR FLY 1,200 miles 
east-by-south from Sydney and 
you come upon that arc of earth 
known as New Zealand — the 
smallest, youngest, and_ probably 
the most beautiful of the British 
Empire’s overseas Dominions. 
“Park of the South Pacific” may 
or may not be original, but it aptly 
describes this land of the three 


islands. New Zealanders would 
forgive him if, on North Island 
see map), a visitor from Amer- 
ica were to ask, “You're sure this 
isn't Yellowstone Park?” For 
here, in abundance, are spouting 
geysers, bubbling mud, hot 


springs, fumaroles, glaciers, and 
voleanoes both dead and alive. 

Though South Island inches 
away from the subtropical fernery 
of Northern New Zealand and 
runs to sterner mountains, it, too, 
boasts much beauty. Here, as he 
climbs the snow-capped South- 
ern Alps, the globetrotter cries, 
“Switzerland, indeed!”’ 

But the thing in New Zealand’s 
mind these days is hardly its own 
loveliness. Rather, it’s a certain 
war in which the Dominion has 
been playing a part worthy of an 
Anzac* ever since September, 1939 

. a war which is now blasting 
the very seas in which it lies. 

Like Australia a land of wool- 
growers, cattlemen, fruitmen, and 
miners, New Zealand now has 
turned also to the punch press, 
turning lathe, and boat-building 
ways. Some 11,000 factory work- 
ers are making war material. Rail- 
road shops are turning out ar- 
mored vehicles. And virtually 
every man, woman, and child in 
this nation of 1,640,000 is in some 
way helping to win the war for 
New Zealand and for the Empire 
—or, better said, for freedom. 

Independent as New Zealand is 
in its political and social thinking, 
those ties of Empire are strong (98 
percent of the people were born 
in the Empire), and a toast to the 

King brings every New Zealander 
to his feet, cheering. That holds, 

*A World War term loosely used to de- 
scribe any New Zealander or Australian, 
but more strictly any soldier from either 
country. It is an acrostic formed from 


the initials of the Australian and New 
Zealand Army Corps. 
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A Small Dominion 
with a Large Job 


in large measure, even for the does its sheep raising (three times 
90,000 Aig the descendants of as much as Texas—on 40 percent 
the fine Polynesian race whom the iess area) on the plateaus and 
first white men found upon the mountain slopes inshore That 
islands. Though exempt from means that most of the Dominion’s 
conscription, some 5,000 Maori cities are seaports, and there, as 
men have volunteered for service the map shows, is where you'll 
overseas, and make good soldiers find the 25 thriving Rotary Clubs 
The high regard of the New Zea- of New Zealand—about whicn 
lander for the Maori is reflected in more is said on the next page 
the latter’s increasing numbers They are healthy Clubs. All New 
and frequence in public life. Zealand is healthy—perhaps the 


As in Australia, the population world. It 


hugs the coastline, mainly, and 


healthiest place in the 
has the lowest death rate known 
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Rotary in New Zealand—a History 


HAT IS ROTARY like in New 
Zealand, a land so lovely it has 


been called a “potted world” 
and so industrious it is the largest 
exporte! of butter, cheese mutton, 
and lamb on the globe? 
“The Huey lopae dia Britannica is 
a small-sized volume aid New 
Zealand Rotarian a dozen years ago, 
“compared to that which would be 
necessal to describe the progress 
of Rotary in this country since Jim 
Davidson brought it to us That 


is even uer today But let us 
touch the high points. 

When, in the Spring of 1921, J 
Layton Ralston and James W. David- 
Rotary in Aus 
but half 


Commissioners to 


son had established 
tralia, 
As Sper ial 


done 


New 


their job was 








Zealand as well as to Australia (see 
page 20), they went next to Welling- 
ton, the capital of New Zealand, and 
thence to Auckland, the Dominion’s 
largest city. In each they left a 
sturdy young Rotary Club. The next 
vear brought another Club—at 
Christchurch — and Rotary in New 
Zealand was on its way. When in 
1925 the Rotary Clubs of New Zea- 
land were grouped into District 53, 
they numbered 15. Today there are 
25, and all are indicated on the 
map on page 19. The District em- 
braces one more Club, however— 
the Rotary Club of Suva in the Fiji 


Islands (see THE ROoTARIAN for No- 


vember, 1940), and has produced 
three international Directors: 
(above, left to right) Charles 


THIS 976-POUND swordfish, 
a world-record setter, was 
caught off the New Zealand 
coast by a sports angler. 
Commercial fishing, too, 
ccunts in Dominion trade. 


MAORIS, the _ first 
New Zealanders, in 
typical garb and set- 
ting. This pair (cir- 
cle) is exchanging the 
Maori salutation. The 
Maoris below are 
cooking food in one 
of the many hot pools 
on the North Island. 





Auckland — deceased 
P. Free, of Masterto; 
Vice-Presider and 


Rhodes, of 
Smith L. 
was Second 
Henry James Guthrie, of Dunedin 
The Clubs of New Zealand hayg 
built boys’ huts, helped crippled chi. 


dren on a large scale, have organized 
a blind institute, have emphasize 
fair-trade practices, and have deyel. 
oped a Rotary fellowship that jg 
widely and worthily influentia!. Tha 


is a painfully short sample of Ro 


tary service in New Zealand, but it 
indicates perhaps that Rotarians 
here, as in your country, have found 


that Rotary answers a real need 


Photo: Publishers Lo Sery 
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A SKYLINE VIEW of Wellington—New Zealand's capital. On Cook Strait 
the Dominion‘s two greatly different worlds—-subtropica! North Island and 





NEW ZEALAND’S magnificence is partly lost upon the grain farmer. He has had to win almost 
every foot of ground from the forest—with an ax. . . . Below: A river of ice—Franz Joseph Glacier 
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540 FEET of lush green mountainside on South 
Plunges famous Bowen Falls. The Domin- 
many rivers are short, but generally mighty. 
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HE EYES of the world are on 

India, now that war is thun- 

dering on its Burma _ border 
and raining death on its cities. 

Out of the great attention the 
press and radio are giving India 
is coming a measure of under- 
standing of its almost indescrib- 
able social and political complex- 
itv. When vou think of India, says 
Lord Halifax,” who was Viceroy 
of India for five years, “think 
more of a continent than of a coun- 
try.” In North American terms 
it would reach, he says, from Hud- 
son’s Bay to Key West, Florida, 
and from New York City to the 
Great Salt Lake. 

On that piece of land, circum- 
scribing mighty mountains, thick 
jungles, and rich valleys, live 389 
million people—one-fifth of the 
earth’s entire human family. 

See those millions, descended 
from many different racial stocks, 


See The Point Is—, page 6 
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speaking 200 different languages, 
clinging to a dozen different socio- 
religious creeds, and living largely 
by the soil, and you begin to un- 
derstand India. 

India’s greatest internal cleav- 
age comes mainly from its reli- 
gions, which have much the same 
hold upon their adherents as had 
that faith which sent comfortable 
Europeans on arduous crusades in 
the Middle Ages. The sizes of In- 
dia’s chief religious groups are 
as follows: Hindu, 256 millions; 
Mohammedan, 88 millions; Ani- 
mist, 24 millions; Christian, 6 mil- 


lions; Sikh, 5.7 millions; Jain, 1 
million: Parsee, 109,000. 
It is between the first two 


groups, because of their prepon- 
derant sizes and their inherent 
philosophical differences, that the 
greatest breach occurs. Britain 
came into the picture with the 
disintegration of the Mogul em- 
pire, and it views its long history 


Map by Ben Albert Benson 
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there as a constant effort to vive 
unity and security to this huge 
divided land. 

It would be grossly misleading 
to leave the impression that India 
is only a land of villages—despite 
the fact that 89 percent of the pop. 
ulation does so live. For India 
has her cities, with 
their great ba- 
zaars, modern in- 
dustrialization, 
and incomparable 
temples, tombs, 
and mosques. In- 
deed, it has 38 cit- 
ies with popula- 
tions which num- 
ber more than 100,000. 

It was to the larger centers 
that Rotary first went in India. 
Calcutta had a Rotary Club as 
early as 1919. Then another new 
Club was born way up in the Pun- 
jab, at Lahore (see page 26). 
Then followed Bombay, Madras, 
and Amritsar—and so on until, 
today, the Rotary Clubs of India 
number 30. With the four Ro- 
tary Clubs of Burma and the five 
of Ceylon, they comprise two Ro- 
tary Districts, 88 and 89. Both re- 
port recent successful District 
Conferences, at Agra and Bombay, 
respectively, though bombs were 
bursting in Burma. At Bombay is 
the Middle Asia Office of Rotary’s 
Secretariat. Assistant Secretary 
Herbert W. Bryant is in charge. 

The, Rotary Clubs of India— 
oases where many creeds and races 
can mingle in amity—have given 
Rotary many a leader. Sir Fred- 
erick E. James, of Madras, for ex- 
ample—who was a Director of Ro- 
tary International in 1933-34. 

All could not be shown on the 
map, but here are the cities of In- 
dia which have Rotary Clubs: 

Agra, Ahmedabad, Amritsar, Asansol, 
panearers. Baroda, Belgaum, opepe. ~< 
Be ay ISURAT a dueabad. yain- 
shedpur, Jubbulpore, Karachi, Lahore, 
Lucknow, Madras, Madura, The Nilgiris, 
Okha, Poona, Rajkot, Salem; Sholapur, and 
Surat. In Ceylon there are Rotary Clubs 
in Colombo, Galle, Jaffna, Kandy, and Ne- 
gombo. In Burma there are Clubs in 


Henzada, Mandalay, Rangoon, and Thay- 
etmyo. 





F. E. James 
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BELOW: The Taj Mahal, at Agra. It was built 


DANCERS. In this land of many races the 
tribe is an isle of tall, fairer-sskinned men. (1632-50) by Shah Jehan as a tomb for his wife. 


Photo: Henle 


RIGHT: Not just an ele- 
phant and howdah! This 
one is bearing the Granth, 
sacred book of the Sikhs. 


OW: A Sikh and a Hindu assemble an airplane motor. 
ng the eight leading industrial nations, with per- 

the world’s largest iron deposits, India is pro- 
ig 50 types of war vehicles, floods of small arms. 
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CAUGHT IN the cross currents of race, religion, and politics, Indian cities suffer many a 
civil disturbance. This view of Calcutta shows a street strewn with carts smashed in a riot. 


dove and right) International News 
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MEN OF AMAR SIDHU, the Indian village adopted by the Rotary Club of Lahore, gather 
around the author to discuss the road they are building to the Gurudwara, the Sikh temple. 


Righty-nine percent of India’s 389 
iillion people are said to live in vil- 
lages (see page 24). In them abysmal 
conditions often prevail What hap- 


pens when the villagers catch the 


spirit of self-improvement—from a Ro- 


tary Club—is told in this article.—Ebs. 


fi REJUVENATION of Amar 


Sidhu has taken place since the 
Rotary Club of Lahore adopted 
the village as its own and took it 
under its care. The success of the 
effort shows what Rotarians can 
achieve in rural uplift. 

Though situated only four miles 
from Lahore, which is the capital 
of the Province of Punjab, Amar 
Sidhu had, like any other humble 
village, remained shrouded in 
darkness and ignorance. Quarrel- 
someness and litigation were more 
c#mmon here than in neighboring 
villages. Some of the inhabitants 
had received the special attention 
of the police. 

It was in 1940, when I was Pres- 
ident of the Rotary Club of La- 
hore, that it struck Rotarian 
Henry William Hogg, a Boy Scout 
executive, and myself that the 
Club might undertake rural-up- 
lift work. With this object in view 
we persuaded the Club to take 
Amar Sidhu under its care. For 
this purpose, a new subcommittee 
known as the Ruegal-Urban Ac- 
quaintance Promotion Committee 
was formed. It was to study needs, 
to consider steps to remedy the de- 
plorable state of affairs. 
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The Committee set to work with 
right earnestness. Rotarian 
Hogg’s intimate knowledge of the 
conditions of the village—his own 
abode being but two miles away— 
Was indeed a great asset to the 
Club in its new venture. But the 
need of a whole-time man was 
soon felt. Thus we engaged Mr. 
Walter S. Khan as a liaison officer 
between Rotary and the village. 
His was a happy selection. He 
took up his residence in the village 
and started his work. 

Such problems as these, he 
tackled in turn: adult illiteracy, 
school attendance of boys and 
girls of school-going age; improve- 
ments in sanitation; fostering of 
cottage industries; introducing 
improved seed and improved agri- 
cultural implements. 

It will be sometime yet before 
the Club is able to say that these 
difficult problems, which have so 
far baffled the efforts of the people 
and the Government in other 
Provinces, have been solved suc- 
cessfully at Amar Sidhu. All that 
I propose to do is to give a birds- 
eye view of our activities and 
some of the features which distin- 
guish our methods. 

One peculiar feature of our plan 
is that nothing is thrust upon the 
villagers. It is left to them to ac- 
cept a reform, and only after they 
have been convinced of the utility 
of it. They now realize the true 
significance of the movement and 
treat it as their own. 
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Adramatic story of Com 


J. G. Bhandari, Past Profi Lah 


Through adult literacy « 
both for men and women, a 
large number of the village: 
otherwise would never ha 
thought of becoming literat 
now able to read and write. \\ 
of all communities—H ind u 
Sikhs, Moslems, and Christ 
alike—sit together and take 
lectures. 

It was found that many childi 
of school-going age were not 
tending the school. The village) 
have themselves started a door-to- 
door campaign and are persuad 
the parents to send them. 

The library, opened at Ai 
Sidhu during Rotary Obser\ 
Week. continues to do useful work 
and is highly appreciated. It i 
cated in the historic Gurudy 
a place of worship for the Sikh 
but men of all communities com: 
to the library daily. Most of the il- 
literate inhabitants squat on the 
ground and listen attentively to 
war news and extracts from books 
read to them by their more fortu 
nate brethren. Two daily pape 
are supplied by the Rotary Club 

Another achievement of the vil- 
lagers, after the Rotary touch 
the realignment of the main roai 
raising its level. The scheme was 
drawn up by two Rotary engi- 
neers, Rotarians S. R. Mehra and 
Brij Mohan Lal. 


Tix Director of Industries < 
Operated with the Club in starting 
two new cottage industries in 
Amar Sidhu—soap making anid 
rope making—but the enthusiasn 
created through the agency of th 
Government soon died. We are 
looking into the causes of failure, 
and hope to revive these indus- 
tries or start others. 

The Club has been considering 
the problem of recreation. Over- 
worked villagers require some 
sort of recreation which will help 
relieve the monotony of their 
daily routine. The villagers are 
now pressing the Rotary Club for 
a playground. What is still more 
interesting is the demand for a 
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of Com 4 in India—related by 
ast Prom Lahore Rotary Club. 





radio set by the villagers. I have, 
however, explained to them that 
their chances of getting a radio 
set this year are remote unless 
they make a contribution. 

The villagers have themselves 
begun to feel new life and light in 
Amar Sidhu. To create that spirit 
of self-reliance sadly lacking in 
the villagers, the Rotary Club has 
persuaded them to form a local 
committee to discuss their difficul- 
ties and to manage their own af- 
fairs under the guidance of the 
Rural-Urban Acquaintance Pro- 
motion Committee. One of the 
proposals of the villagers’ commit- 
tee was to revive the moribund 
cooperative society in the village: 
another, to have the main road of 
the village repaired and a new 
road further improved. The loca! 
committee promised all possible 
help. The demand for an im- 
proved breed of poultry is another 
interesting item. All this shows 
signs of a new life, a go-ahead 
spirit, and a keen desire to im- 
prove their condition. With care- 
ful planning the Club has been 
able to do a lot at a very small cost 
—Rs.600/-. [about $200] approxi- 
mately during the first year. 

In this work the Club has had 
the wholehearted codperation and 
unstinted help of the beneficent 
departments of the Punjab Gov- 
ernment. Thanks for their efforts 
are due also to many of my fellow 
Rotarians and to Rotarian Indar 
Singh, President of our Club, for 
providing funds for our work at 
Amar Sidhu. 

With great regret we had to 
part with Warden Kahn, now an 
A.R.P. officer, but if continued on 
present lines, we think there is no 
danger of the movement’s collapse 
after our outside agency is with- 
drawn. 

Three other Rotary Clubs in In- 
dia—Poona, Dehra Dun, and 
Hubli-Dharwar—have now also 
adopted villages. Thus it appears 
that the Rotary Club of Lahore 
has explored a fruitful field of Ro- 
tary service in India. 
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NEATH THE SIGN of the Rotary wheel, soap makers and oil refiners of Amar Sidhu ply their newly 
stimulated trades. Cottage industry, agriculture, literacy, health—almost every aspect of life 
in this village once ‘shrouded in darkness” has improved under the Rotary Club's solicitous care 














LEARNING better farming methods, villagers show intense interest in agricultural exhibits at 
the Mela, a fair sponsored by Lahore Rotarians during Rotary Observance Week. . . . Below: A 
health officer examines a group of children. Government officers cooperate fully in the Rotary plan. 
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Inter-American U nity 


IS POSSIBLE 


By Ricardo J. Alfaro 


Former President of Panama 


Bex PROBLEM of the unity of the 


Americas is as old as the American 
nationalities themselves. It may be 
said that it is older, for that problem 
was discussed even before the repub- 
lies of the New World were born to 
international life 

The men who struggled for the in- 
dependence of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese colonies of America thought of 
hemispheric unity at the same time 
they thought of political freedom. 
Francisco de Miranda dreamed of a 
great confederacy extending from the 
mouth of the Mississippi to Cape 
Horn, with its capital on the Isthmus 
of Panama. Simon Bolivar, when an 
exile in Jamaica in 1815, spoke of 
“forming the New World into one 
great nation with but a single link 
binding the component parts to each 
other and to the whole.” And, like 
Miranda, he also thought of Panama 
as the capital of that mighty political 
creation. “How beautiful it would 
be,” he said, “if the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama should come to be to us what the 
Isthmus of Corinth was to the 
Greeks!” 

The Chilean hero O'Higgins advo- 
cated ‘forming on the American con- 
tinent a Grand Confederation capable 
of irrevocably sustaining its civil and 
political liberties.” The Uruguayan 
Artigas, anticipating by more than a 
century the Buenos Aires Declaration 
of Inter-American Solidarity, pro- 
claimed the policy that Uruguay 
would consider as an enemy of her 


@ &ditors' Note: Last month Edward 
Tomlinson discussed what he called 
“economic highways" to inter-Ameri- 
can unity. Dr. Alfaro's article, stress- 
ing political and idealistic ties, is No. 
10 in the "A World to LIVE In" series. 
This, as all regular readers know, looks 
ahead to the post-war adjustments 
essential to an enduring world order. 


IQ 


own all enemies of any of the States 
of America. And the Ecuadorian 
martyr Espejo conceived the revolu- 
tion of the Spanish colonies as a con- 
tinental, rather than as a national, en- 
terprise. 

That same spirit is noticeable in the 
epic deeds of the Southern liberators. 
The Argentine San Martin, afte 
freeing his own country, crosses the 
Andes, consolidates the independence 
of Chile, and successfully invades 
Peru. Alexandre Pétion, the noble 
Haitian ruler, gives Bolivar decisive 
help in his war against the Spaniards. 
The campaigns of Bolivar are not con- 
fined to his native country. He fights 
in Venezuela, in New Granada, in 
Ecuador, in Peru. He constitutes the 
Republic of Colombia with the terri- 
tory of the first three of those nations, 
and creates the Republic of Bolivia on 
the lands formerly known as Alto 
Peru. Later on Bolivar gives serious 
consideration to a plan for the libera- 
tion of Cuba and Puerto Rico. The 
battlefields were the birthplace of 
solidarity in Spanish America. 

The independence of the Southern 
colonies evoked in the United States 
all the sympathy that could be ex- 
pected in those days in which lack of 
communications and the consequent 
isolation of the different peoples re- 
stricted international thought and ac- 
tion virtually to the circle of the 
statesmen. Hence, the utterances of 
statesmen must be considered as faith- 
fully representing the contemporary 
national sentiment. 

In 1817 President Monroe, in a mes- 
sage to Congress, notwithstanding the 
policy of neutrality pursued by the 
Government, stated: 

It was anticipated at an early stage that 
the contest between Spain and the colonies 
would become highly interesting to the 
United States. Jt was natural that the citi- 
zens of the United States should sympa- 
thize in the events which affected their 
neighbors. 
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Simon Bolivar (1783-183 nardo 
Libertador of six Lati; Jam) —( 
American countries ry hea 
dreamer of continen nent n 
he called the first Co 
of American nations, 
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ae 
José de San Martin (177iigjenio 
1850)—Argentine hero. /j@marty: 
soldier and statesman of vigmemador’s 
sion, he went on, after fre revol 


ing his own land, to hejjiiilis as 
liberate Peru and Chile alsoliifely n 


Ten lofty figures in 


Six years earlier President \ 
ison, referring to the events 
veloping in the struggling colon 
of the South, had declared: 


An enlarged philanthrop) 
enlightened forecast concul 
ing on the national councils an 
tion to take a deep interest 
destinies, to cherish reciprocal * 
ments of goodwill, to regard the p! 
ress of events, and not to be 
pared for whatever order of 
may be ultimately established 


Other men in American pu 
life evinced on different occas 
their interest in the fate o!! 


n 
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Photos: (Bolivar, O'Higgins, San Martin, Espejo) Courtesy, Pan American Union 
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Francisco de Miranda (1754- ra. &, Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826) ae Henry Clay (1777-1852) — 
1816), Caracas-born soldier a great democrat and third a most ardent friend the new 
and adventurer and precur- President of the United é Spanish-American nations 
sor of Bolivar, saw a great “"$: States. He held the tenet “) had in North America. He 
advocated a “Grand bie § confederacy reaching from e “America for Americans” % urged their _ recognition, 
federation” in America. es: the Mississippi to Cape Horn. a later proclaimed by Monroe. at and an American alliance. 





enio Espejo (1747-1795), Pal James Madison (1751-1836)— f . James Monroe (1758-1831). te James G. Blaine (1830-1893) 


twice Secretary of State 
of the United States. The 
all-American conference he 
convoked in 1889 helped re 
cement American goodwill. 


hartyred protagonist of fourth President of the Uni- Re. His famed doctrine, stated 
ador's freedom, who saw ted States. In 1811 he cited 4 in a message to Congress in 
revolt of the Spanish col- £ the need for mutual “deep 1823, is a cornerstone of 
Mies as a continental, not +e interest” and goodwill among a Pan-Americanism. He was 
ely national, enterprise. bed, the lands of the Americas. . fifth President of the U.S.A. 
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can cooperation. . . . Hemispheric unity is being builded on foundations these men laid. 





es of the South, fighting so would constitute “the rallying point of the deepest interest. I have no hesitation 
ly for freedom and inde- human wisdom against all the des- cad as ten iastharaliaedd We aca 
nee. Among them may be potism of the Old World.” It was he toy whieh hae ener anlage ar con ithe: Sin 
Hioned Jefferson, Adams, Rob- who championed the cause of the the decision of which we have so much at 
“ mith, Poinsett, Wilkinson. Spanish colonies in the Congress and atake. This interest affects our politics, 

enry Clay was the outstand- fought for their recognition until he esetids Anuatinee Cette cates eae 
gure of continental solidarity obtained it in 1820. His was the task pendent, will be animated by an Aran ican 
Ose days. of overcoming the ignorance, the nar- feeling and guided by an American policy. 
ty was the first North Amer- —_row-mindedness, the prejudice, pre- Of US they constantly speak as brothers, 
Statesman to envisage the vailing in those days. The following rovers il goore nye. ane py geod 
potentialities of close inter- excerpt from one of his speeches advo- employ the very language and sentionsits 
€ between the United States cating recognition is a splendid in- of our revolutionary papers. 
he Southern countries. His stance of his eloquence and his vision: Thus we can see how the struggle 
the idea of a great system, In the establishment of the independence for independence, the common ideal 
American system,” which of Spanish America the United States has of political freedom, was the original 
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impulse that started the move- 
ment of rapprochement between 
the Spanish republics and the 
['nited States. 

That impulse was manifest in 
two events which emphasized the 
common will of the nations of the 
New World to be politically free 
namely, the message of President 
Monroe to Congress on December 
2, 1823, and the Congress assem- 
bled by Bolivar in Panama on 
June 22, 1826. These two momen- 
tous events are recognized as cor- 
nerstones in the structure of Pan- 
Americanism. 3oth were the 
reply of a liberal America to the 
designs of a despotic Europe. Both 
were inspired by the supreme as- 
piration to maintain the integrity 
and the freedom of the republics 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

By his celebrated message to 
Congress, James Monroe warned 
the absolute monarchs of Europe 
that the American Continent was 
closed forever to any further colo- 
nization, and that any attempt on 
the part of European powers to ex- 
tend their domination to America 
would be regarded as the manifes- 
tation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States. 

Perhaps no issue of interna- 
tional policies has been the subject 
of so much controversy as the 
Monroe Doctrine. Mountains of 
paper, rivers of ink, have been 
used in discussing its history, its 
significance, its effects, its faults, 
its merits. Doubtless, there is a 
great deal to be said against the 
manner in which the famous pro- 
nouncement has been misinter- 
preted, distorted, adulterated, and 
misapplied. Doubtless many sins 
have been committed in the name 
of the Monroe Doctrine. I am re- 
minded of the famous apostrophe 
of Madame Roland before the scaf- 
fold: “Oh Liberty! Liberty! how 
many crimes are committed in thy 
name!” 

Certainly, we would not indict 
or abhor Liberty on account of 
those crimes. In the same way we 
should not blame the Monroe Doc- 
trine for sins committed in its 
name. Whatever errors of com- 
mission or omission may have 
been made in its interpretation or 
application, and granting that the 
action of the United States in 1823 
was primarily inspired by self-in- 
terest, the fact remains that the 
doctrine, as enunciated, was 
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meant to preserve the independ- 
ence of the Latin-American na- 
tions and that, on the whole, it has 
been a potent factor in the preser- 
vation of that independence. Only 
God knows what would have hap- 
pened in the Americas if there had 
been no Monroe Doctrine. Per- 
haps the best comment upon the 
significance of the Monrovian 
warning was the one by a con- 
temporaneous diplomat, Count 
Menou, chargé d'affaires of France 
in Washington. On being ap- 
prised of the message, he ex- 
claimed: “Bolivar has attained his 
purpose. Republican America is 
united in front of monarchical 
Europe!” 

It was also the primary purpose 
of preserving the liberties con- 
quered by the new-born republics 
that prompted Bolivar to convene 
the memorable Congress that met 
in the city of Panama on June 22, 
1826. This was the first inter- 
American conference. Four States 
only were represented in the Con- 
gress: Colombia, Mexico, Central 
America, and Peru. But it must 
be borne in mind that those four 
States comprised the territory of 





MEET — 


Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro—distinguished Pan- 
amanian diplomat and statesman. Educated 
in Panama and Colombia, he became assist- 
ant secretary of foreign 
affairs of Panama in 1905. 
After a quarter century 
of varied official serv- 
ice to the Republic, he 
became President of Pan- 
ama in 1931. From 1933 
to 1936 he was Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the 
United States, and was 
a member of the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, The Hague, from 
1929-41. Dr. Alfaro cherishes his many asso- 
ciations with members of the Rotary Club 
of Panama City, Panama. He is currently 
lecturing and writing in the United States, 
and has his residence in Washington, D. C. 





11 of the present republics, as 
Colombia was then formed by 
Venezuela, New Granada, Pan- 
ama, and Ecuador, and_ the 
Central-American Republic by 
Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. The 
United States, after a great deal of 
debate in Congress, finally ac- 
cepted the invitation to attend the 
conference, but unfortunately the 
decision was late. Of the plenipo- 


tentiaries appointed by the United 
States, one died on the way, th 
other arrived in Panama when th, 
meeting was over. 

Bolivar aimed at the unification 
of the continent by means 0! 
league or association of the Amey. 
ican Republics, under the 
preme authority of an assem} 
plenipotentiaries vested wit! 
dicial and political powers, ani 
whose principal functions wer 
the maintenance of peace and th 
administration of internation 
justice. In fact, all the fundamen 
tal principles of the Covenant 0 
the League of Nations can 
found in the Panama Treaty | 
1826. The great Bolivarian pro 
ect failed. It was too far advanc 
for its time. The Panama con 
pacts were never ratified. Hoy 
ever, from the seed sown at thi 
Isthmus sprang the magnificen: 
tree which is Pan-Americanism to 
day. 

The sentiment for hemispheri 
unity suffered a setback after the 
Congress of Panama. The efforts 
of Mexico between 1831 and 1S4() 
for the holding of a second Ameri- 
can Congress were unsuccess!u! 
In the subsequent years, the Mex- 
ican-American war, the territoria! 
expansion of the United States 
the arrogant, boisterous talk about 
“manifest destiny,” the filibuster- 
ing expeditions of William Walke: 
in Central America, disseminate: 
alarm and distrust of the United 
States among the Spanish repub- 
lics. 

Hemispheric solidarity, such as 
had been envisaged by the genius 
of Bolivar and Clay, revived as an 
ideal and a possibility in 155!) 
when James G. Blaine succeeded 
for the first time in his efforts to 
assemble an all-American conter- 
ence. The Washington Confer- 
ence of 1889 was the starting poin' 
of our present system of cont 
nental relationships. Again units 
asserted itself. The immediate 
purposes of the States were dil- 
ferent from those that animated 
them at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, but the fundamental idea 0! 
achieving the destinies of the con- 
tinent through unity and codpera- 
tion was the same. The Monroe 
Doctrine and the Congress of Pa- 
nama were prompted by the para- 
mount necessity of consolidating 
independence. Now that indepen- 
dence was [Continued on page 55] 
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Former United States Minister to Denmark 


Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde 









= West Virginia, 
must lie about halfway between 
Washington, D. C., and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for the eastbound and west- 
bound trains pass each other there 
every evening. 

Passengers looking up from 
their dining-car menu can take in 
the town in one comprehensive 
glance. An old stone bridge over 
the Greenbrier River. .. . A row 
of stores facing the tracks. 
Opposite them a galleried frame 


hotel. . . . Tree-shaded streets, 
churches, and schools. . . . Vacant 
lots planted with corn. . . . Plenty 


of flowers around the homes. 
And all about, the hills—fold upon 
fold of them. 

Sacrifice the final crumbs of 
your dinner, Mr. American Tax- 
payer, and drop off the train here, 
for tucked away in the heights 
above Alderson, only a mile away 
by good cement road, is an institu- 
tion for which you are paying. No 
matter where your home, you pay, 
for this is a Federal institution 
that claims a thin slice of your na- 
tional tax dollar. 

Should you feel disgruntled at 
missing the last bite of pie and 
ask, ‘““What is this Federal institu- 
tion you have interrupted my 
journey to see?” the answer is, 
“The feminine counterpart of At- 
lanta and Leavenworth prisons— 
technically, the Federal Reforma- 
tory for Women.” 

The road winds up a hill and 
onto a campus surrounded by red- 
brick Georgian houses, busy with 
the stir of college commencement- 
time. Higher still, beyond a gar- 
dened slope, lies a second campus. 
Pennants of bright silk and “wel- 
come” banners flutter overhead. 
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CLEAN-UP DAY on some college campus? Not quite. These girls are a few of the 500 inmates of the 
Federal Reformatory for Women, at Alderson, W. Va.—a progressive institution which is just as ef 
The scene below shows a street dance during the annual fair 


fective as it is cheerful... . 





Amid bunting-trimmed booths, 
girls in tailored gingham are 
serving tea to guests. Piles of 
pumpkins, squash, red apples, con- 
tribute a harvest-festival air. 

“Ah, homecoming! What col- 
lege is this?” asks the visitor. 

“This is the Federal prison, Mr. 
Taxpayer, in the midst of its an- 
nual fair.” 

“But—but—these girls?” 

“Uncle Sam’s wards, every one, 
none with less than a year and a 
day to serve and a few in ‘for 
life.” ” 

“But the walls—and the guards! 
Where are they? A prison should 
be a place to punish! And the 
waste of my money for these—”’ 

“The only wall is the waist-high 
wire fence that marks the institu- 
tion’s 507 acres. You spend no 
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more per capita than you would 
for walled cell blocks. And pun- 
ishment overlooks one fine point: 
that the prisoner comes out again 
the kind of man or woman you 
have made in the institution! But, 
Mr. Taxpayer, let’s not discuss 
penology until you have talked 
to the warden herself.” 
“Herself?” the visitor queries. 
“A woman the warden of a Fed- 
eral prison?” 
Yes, Mr. T. 
prison for women in the world. 
She is Miss Helen Hironimus, who 
recently succeeded Dr. Mary B. 
Harris, who guided the planning 
of the institution. Gracious, col- 
lege-bred women, these. 
If this is “Uncle Sam’s finish- 
ing school,” as it has been called, 
the staff bears out the illusion: 


and of the biggest 
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WORK IN THE power sewing shops—which turn out, among other things, parachutes for the 


U. S. Weather Bureau——pays a small wage 


Seven members represent the 
academic branch, one conducts the 
commercial school, one the music 
courses, and one directs school ac- 
tivities and the library The 
“girls” (at Alderson, all inmates 
are known as “girls,” be they any 
age from 18 to 80—the average is 
35) make such use of supervised 
reading that a bindery is neces- 
sary to keep the books from being 
entirely worn away 

In household-arts classes every 
scrap of material is used for home 
beautification. The girls learn to 
make painted boxes from coffee 
cans; upholstered dressing-table 
F’urni- 
ture is recovered and repainted. 
laundry, 


stools from sugar barrels 
Cooking, table-service, 
and dressmaking classes teach 
skills which will mean. better 
homes and better jobs 
and hats are made from material 
from a Western prison. At dis- 
charge time a going-away dress 


Dresses 


and $10 represent Uncle Sam’s 
good wishes for his wards 

“But surely there are warders?”’ 
ays Mr. Taxpayer 

Yes, about 50. They are the cus- 
todial officers who live in each of 
the dormitory cottages, but they 
are more like house mothers. 
There is a woman in charge of the 
crops and the barns. In addition, 
26 clerks keep the records and ac- 
counts. Alderson is almost, but 
not quite, an Adamless Eden, for 
28 men act as guards, mechanics, 
and heavy farm workers. 

“Just what happens when a 
prisoner first arrives here?” asks 
Mr. Taxpayer. 
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Inmates with dependents are given preference. 


She gets the keynote of her new 
experience in a booklet, Greet- 
ings to a Newcomer. It contains 
paragraphs on “Quarantine’’—the 
two-week medical isolation to pre- 
vent spread of communicable dis- 
eases; “Work Assignments.” ex- 
plaining the basis for these, for 
everyone works and not all may 
like theii’ first tasks; “Classes and 
School,” explaining the courses of- 
fered, such as English, arithmetic. 
penmanship, office skills, home- 
making arts, beauty culture, and 
cultural subjects. 

“Classification” tells of the 
quarterly check-up by the classi- 
fication committee, which deals 
with each girl as a human prob- 
lem, and which endeavors to plan 
ahead with the inmate for three 
months in advance. The “Cottage 
Life” is explained — how, after 
quarantine, the girl goes into a 
cottage, headed by a warder, and 
administered by a cooperative 
club composed of the inmates. 

If the newcomer needs medical 
care, it is given before she is re- 
leased from quarantine. In the 
case of drug addicts, the taper- 
ing-off process is not used—the 
drug is withdrawn completely. 
The addict has a few days of in- 
tense discomfort, but during the 
hours of nausea and delirium the 
newcomer’s constant attendant is 
an inmate who has herself taken 
the cure successfully. This proves 
to the sufferer that the withdrawal 
of the drug does not mean col- 
lapse, but a chance for complete 
recovery. And there has never 
been known one instance of drugs 





THE BUTCHER shop, where an inmate pr 


of the home-grown hogs for the institution's t 
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CLASSES, such as the one above, cover a wide rang 
of cultural and vocational subjects. The teachers a 
college-bred women chosen for their understandin 
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HE COW BARNS pay, but are not run for their 
What they can teach is more vital. 


c value. 





HILDREN born after arrival are permitted to stay 
br a while and cribs are tucked into the bedrooms. 
abies become the special pride of the whole cottage! 
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NO WALLS obscure the mountain scenery of the West Virginia hills as these girls, shaded 


by ample hats, work in the vegetable garden 


smuggled illicitly to the 
HE a 


care, she mav be 


inmate 
newcomer needs special 
issigned to out 
door work on the farm, which ha 
a definite therapeutic value. Wom- 
en with dependents are given pret 
erence in the power sewing room, 
for a small wage is paid there 

their 
rom the 
3 little 


vear the girls used 


Last 
free time 
cutting room to make 1, 
garments and Red 
Cross. It is a maiming thing to 
take away the individual’s power 
to give 


and the scraps 


t 
i 
‘ 


o 
tovs for the 


The girls have not been 
deprived of it. They made this 
gift to the Red Cross, they 
toys to groups of underprivileged 
children, and 


five 


when, a few vears 
ago, droughts caused hardships i 


fund 


West Virginia and a relief 

was organized to carry food to the 
sufferers, the 500 girls at Alder- 
son went to their warden and 
asked to be allowed to help. They 


without dinner one 


day each week and give to reliet 


offered to go 


the food they would have eaten 

“Are there no ‘trusties’ here, ap- 
pointed by the officials?” 
Mr. Taxpayer. 

After three months in 
stitution, a girl 
for election to the house commit- 
tee, which bears the responsibility 
for cottage discipline and conduct 
Thus a cottage committeewoman 
is, roughly, the same 

“How much of a 
lived in the 
Taxpayer 


queries 


the in- 


becomes eligible 


is a trusty 
life is 
asks Mr 


girl’s 


cottage?’ 


A girl has her own room. with 
bed, bureau, and chair, and can 


decorate it according to her fancy 


{t keeps the larder filled with healthful food 


ot. } n ] 
and the materials to hand Vea 


are prepared and served in th 


cottage at small round table eat 
ing four girls, one of whom is al 
wavs hoste Cottage membe1 
do the cooking and serving. The 


dining-room and the living-roon 


with a fireplace and piano, are thi 
centers of home life 

Sometimes the home atmo 
authentic b 
A child may be 
A crib i 


mother’s 


phere is made more 


a haby horn afte! 
incarceration tucked in 


to the room when she 
comes back from the hospital, and 


allowed in 


time her daily pro 
gram for maternal dutie If he 
sentence is a long one, the time 


when the child must be 


Come 


+ 


sent away to her family or an in 
stitution 

“What happen when rule ire 
broken?” insists Mr. Taxpayel 

There is a chance to clear 
misunderstandings and make ad 
justment If this fai 
“seclusion” in one 
barred cottages It would be too 
much to expect 30 women selected 
at random to live in unbroken 


peace and harmony, even without 


the strain of restricted liberty 
Explosions sometimes happen for 
seemingly trivial reasons. Two 
colored girls were found fighting 


with fine frenzy and a broken 
wash pitcher 
“She called me a name nobody 
can call me,” 
her bruises. 
“What name did she call 
asked the 


whole dreadful truth 


sobbed one, rubbing 


you?” 


warder, seeking the 


“She called me a hippo-mo-pota 
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DR. MARY B. HARRIS (left), the first warden, who planned the “Alderson system”; the 
present warden, Helen Hironimus, formerly Dr. Harris’ deputy; and (right) Ruth Bryan 
Owen Rohde, the author, former U. S. Minister to Denmark, member of the advisory board. 
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mus!” she replied, as with com- 
plete justification. 

At first, girls in seclusion boast 
that it’s “good food and no work.” 
But the sight of the busy campus 
and the basebali games in recre- 
ation hours has the desired effect 
in a few days or weeks. They 
penitently beg to be allowed to 
go back to work. After all, any 
penal institution is in itself a form 
of ‘“‘seclusion.”’ 

“Then, too,” observes Mr. Tax- 
payer, thoughtfully, “the loss of 
identity—a number for a name— 
is hard.” 

But at Alderson there are no 
numbers. A girl is “Ella” or 
“Mary” or “Jane’’—and every 
three months she becomes an in- 
dividual when she appears before 
the classification committee. Here 
Ella or Mary or Jane meets at a 
conference table with the warden, 
the physician, the psychiatrist, 
the supervisor of her work, and 
the warder or house mother of her 
cottage. 

Before her entrance the girl’s 
record is reviewed. How about 
health? The physician reports 
on this. Next the psychiatrist re- 
ports. Perhaps there is greater 
coéperation evinced — or perhaps 
there is a tendency toward brood- 
ing which should be checked. The 
suggested courses that would help 
this may interfere with the work 
she should be doing. Perhaps the 
courses the girl wants are too ad- 
vanced for her. The work super- 
visor enters the discussion. Final- 
ly, the house mother reports. Does 
the girl fit into the cottage life 
without undue friction? Are her 
companionships wholesome? 
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It is interesting that the last 
report is almost always favorable. 
“Ella—or Mary or Jane—is a 
really good cottage member. She 
is taking increasing interest in 
group activities.” 

Then Ella—or Mary or Jane— 
comes in and takes her place at 
the conference table. 

“Mrs. Blank tells us you are a 
great help to her in the cottage,” 
may be the warden’s opening: 
there is always something in the 
record to praise. The girl relaxes. 
As an individual, she discusses 
matters with the group. Perhaps 
she has children and needs the 
money from a place in the power 
sewing room. Perhaps she is dis- 
couraged with her progress in her 
chosen class and is willing to lis- 
ten to suggestions. Her problems 
are the group’s concern. 

“That probably works out well 
enough with the better types,” 
concedes Mr. Taxpayer, “but what 
of the hardened offender?” 

The warden insists that Alder- 
son is not an institution for bad 
women, but for women who wish 
to make good. This thought seems 
to work its way into the conscious- 
ness of even the habitual offender 
with a long list of previous con- 
victions. 

“What about escapes?” asks Mr. 
Taxpayer. “Surely you cannot 
avoid them with all outdoors beck- 
oning?”’ 

Not entirely. About two girls a 
year attempt to escape, which is 
rather less than prison average. 
Usually the girl is brought back 
within a few hours. All have been 
recovered eventually—a_ better 
record than can be shown by grim 


Alcatraz on its solitary, guarded 
isle! 

The penalty for attempte 
escape is loss of “good time’’—th« 
slight reduction in sentence to he 
served—loss of parole privileges 
and an additional sentence, usu- 
ally of a year and a day. 

“What happens when a ‘gradu- 
ate’ of Alderson returns to so- 
ciety?” demands Mr. Taxpayer 
“Does the institution find her a 
job and keep a record of her suc- 
cess or failure?” 

It is not possible to do this com- 
pletely. There is no organized 
follow-up service, but almost every 
girl who “goes out” keeps in touch 
with someone on the staff and re- 
ports her progress. The matter of 
parole violation is, however, a 
straw in the wind. The average 
of violations in penal institutions 
runs as high as 40 percent. Alder- 
son’s average has reached a new 
low of between 2 and 3 percent! 

Uncle Sam sends his wards, 
when they have completed their 
sentences, back to the _ place 
whence they came. The staff at 
Alderson tries to make sure that 
every girl has a constructive plan 
and, if possible, a job when she 
leaves, usually for the place from 
which she was committed. The 
great majority of Alderson grad- 
uates do not come into the courts 
again. But, like college graduates, 
they do make trips back for visits. 

“Why doesn’t the public at large 
know more about this institu- 
tion?” demands Mr. Taxpayer. 

It is riots and prison breaks that 
make news. Failures and mis- 
takes make the headlines, but not 
the orderly processes of character 
building. 

During the early months of the 
institution, one of the inmates 
told Dr. Harris that the plan was 
doomed because of the warped hu- 
man material with which it dealt. 
Dr. Harris explained that if Alder- 
son failed, women prisoners in 
future years would suffer. 

A little later Dr. Harris over- 
heard this girl, herself a forger, 
saying to her fellows, “We cannot 
allow this to fail! If we can help 
to make it succeed, we will have 
done a service for all women pris- 
oners in the future!” 

And Dr. Harris, hearing the 
girls pledge their codperation, 
knew that the Alderson system 
could not fail. 
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and Howard Lindsay, the latter being 
the famous producer and actor in Life 


}and prompted by Alice White. 


Comment on Recent Books 








N TUESDAY of Holy Week for a 
number of years the Rotary Club of 
Yew Haven, Connecticut, has been kind 

sh to reverse the daily procedure; 

id of having the luncheon first and 

veech afterward, the members have 

at a quarter past 12 to Trinity 


ch, and there I have made a re- 
¢ s address, after which we go to 
e hotel and eat. We did this again 

ear, and I received one of the most 

htful surprises of my life. Our 
ginal and witty member George T. 
ssett rose and, after making a speech 
ny having completed a lustrum of 


comment for THE ROTARIAN, gave 
beautiful and most desirable gift, 
ed by Editor Leland D. Case. and 
entire staff of THE Rorarian. This 
a collection of a number of my own 
ticles in this column for the last five 
s, together with printed comments 
many sources. I was so aston- 
ed and flabbergasted that I could 
wdly say a word, but I do appreciate 
is gift more than I can say and shall 
pen the book often and reread it with 

sure. 

* * * 

From March 16 to 20 I was at the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky, where I deliv- 
ed six lectures on the revelation of 
eligion in literature and art. No man 
ild possibly ask for a better audience. 
this famous seminary there are 500 
oung men preparing for the ministry, 
d the members of the faculty have 
high and well-deserved reputation for 
holarship and for skill and tact in 
teaching. I never enjoved a series of 
iidresses more, and meeting the young 
en and the professors and their fam- 
lies Was a memorable experience. Re- 


ligion and the spiritual life are needed 


the midst of war. All the bombs and 

and planes in the world can’t 

lrown the still, small voice that comes 

us out of the past and is forever true. 
* ue * 





To those interested in the theater, 
hich ought to mean nearly everybody, 
recommend a new book called The 
\ctor’s Art and Job, by Harry Irvine. 
has forewords by Dorothy Stickney 


ith Father, and the book is prefaced 
Harry 
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dor 
Spe 


Irvine is at present playing the part of 
King Dunean in the Maurice Evans pro 
duction of Macbeth, which had an enor 
mous success in New York last Winter 
and is now packing the theaters on the 
road. This book is practi al. with chap 
ters like these: “What Must You Have 
to Be an Actor?.” “Your Personality,” 
“How Can You Achieve Growth?,” “How 
to Get a Job.” “How to Be a Director.” 


‘A Note on Ma lI 


e-up.” It is also filled 
with anecdotes and 


f 


ater. The author has plaved many part 
in Great Britain and in America, and 
evervthing he savs is interesting ant 
to the point 

Along with this has just appeared an 
admirable anthology edited by Bennett 
A. Cerf and Van H. Cartmell, called 
Siviecen Famous American Plays. It has 
an introduction by the distinguished 


drama critic of the New York Times 


Brooks Atkinson. Here are the plays 
included: They Kner What They 
Wanted Sidney Howard: The Front 


Page—Ben Hecht and Charles MacAr 
thur: The Green Pastures Mare Con 
nelly; Biography—S. N. Behrman; Ah, 
Wilderness'—Eugene O'Neill: The Pet 
rified Forest—Robert Sherwood: Wail 
ing for Lefty—Clifford Odets: Dead End 
—Sidney Kingsley; Boy Meets Girl 

Bella and Samuel Spewack; The Women 
—Clare Boothe: “Having Wonderfu 
Time’—Arthur Kober; Our Town 

Thornton Wilder: The Little Foes 

Lillian Hellman; The Man Who Came 
to Dinner—Moss Hart and George S 
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Kaufman; The Time of Your Life 
William Sarovan; Life with Father— 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse. 


Each play is published complete. A 





HERE IS “Billy” at the New Haven Rotary meeting described in the first column. “I was, 
he writes, “absolutely flabbergasted, stunned, smashed, and dazed with surprise and delight.” 


and Things by William Lyon Phelps, Educator, Reviewer, and Author 








book like this is more important in the 
U.S.A. than in anv other country be 
cause in the United States the theate 
is confined almost entirely to New York 
‘ 


City Hence, unless one can get to New 


] 


York, one can’t see new plays or one 
must Wait a vear or two before a road 
company sets) out Under the tamp 


light is the only way the modern Ame} 
ican at a distance from New York can 
become acquainted with what is going 
+} 


on in the theate This book, 


not onlv admirable for reading, but also 


will be an invaluable help to those who 
teach drama courses. There is no other 


form of art that has made more rapid 


progress in the 20th Century than the 


mathematical astronome}! I studied 


mathematics for 18 consecutive vears 
and got nothing after long division. But 
[ have always been profoundly intet 
ested in astronomy, and at the annual 
meeting of the American Philosophical 
Society, founded by Benjamin Frank 
lin, I associate with the astronomers. 
When I was a boy, my interest was 
permanently aroused by a book called 
Popular Astronomy, written by Simon 
Newcomb, who has been admitted to 
the Hall of Fame Talking with the 
head of the Yale University Observa- 
tory, Professor Dirk Brouwer, he asked 
me if 1 had ever heard of a novel writ- 
I told him I had 


not the remotest idea he had ever writ- 


ten by the great man. 


ten a novel, but I immediately went 
to the Yale Library and drew out His 
Wisdom the Defender. A Story. by Si- 
mon Newcomb [Continued on page 53} 
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SWEET-POTATO slips are raised with tender care to insure strong plants— which are then transplanted to the fields, 


ee 


MERICAN sharecroppers and sweet 


have never been utter 


strangers, but the Southern tenant 


potatoes 


farmer today, thanks to a quiet-voiced 
scientist, is looking upon this humble 
tuber with new respect and a growing 
hope that it may lead him out of the 
economic doldrums which have been his 
historic lot For the sweet potato has 
not only become a raw material for the 
hungry maw of industry—a source of 
valuable starch which will compete for 
10-million-dollar annual 
basis of a remark- 


\merica’s 
starch bill—but the 
which holds 


able new livestock feed 


promise of revolutionizing cattle pro- 
duction throughout the South 

Below the Mason-Dixon line the larg- 
est vegetable crop—75 million dollars’ 
worth a year—is the sweet potato. Yet 
it was not particularly profitable. As 
0) percent of the crop was left 


much as 
to rot in the fields each year because 


markets demanded that these sweet po- 


tatoes be of uniform size; the public 
would not buy oversize tubers even at 
give-away prices. 


Back in 1930 a group of United States 
scientists, 

stocky little man 
Paine, decided to do 


Department of Agriculture 


led by a_ shrewd, 


named Howard S. 


SWEET-POTATO starch is used in making pastries of all kinds (it is no sweeter than any other starch). . . . Cooked to dextrin, it makes 
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something about that painful loss. As 
the result of their efforts, the sweet po- 
tato, which will thrive anywhere in the 
South, has become an important source 
of starch, vitamin concentrates, and, of 
major importance, livestock feed. Be- 
cause corn provides scant yields below 
the Mason-Dixon line, every year the 
South must buy some 145 million dol- 
lars’ worth of mixed feeds. Paine’s 
chemists have found that an acre of 
dehydrated potatoes has even 
more carbohydrate value than an acre 
of the best corn; this tremendous feed 
expenditure can now be largely elimi- 
nated by the use of dried sweet potatoes 
direct from the field and the by-product 
pulp from starch factories. All of which 
spells more livestock, greater diversifi- 
cation, a break in the stranglehold of 
cotton. From a truck and vegetable 
garden specialty, the sweet potato is 
emerging as a mass-production crop. 
Here is a development of profound 
significance. With the Japanese block- 
ading the Far East, source of the bulk 
of the United States special purpose root 
starch, sweet-potato starch is not only 
proving an invaluable aid to many in- 
dustries which would otherwise be 
forced to close up shop or adopt inferior 


sweet 





substitutes, but is also invading ney 
markets which it has every hop: 
holding after the war. Moreover, 
a war-stimulated demand for rising 
and dairy cattle production, cheap n 
sweet-potato stock feeds give Sout 
farmers an unprecedented opportunity 


By R 





to increase their herds with profit 
to the nation and to themselves. 

When he first attacked the cull sweet 
potato problem, Paine knew horticult 
ists could scarcely hope to breed sweet 
potatoes to one standard size. So the on! 
chance to salvage the off-sized tube 
was through an industrial use. The Ja] 
anese had long been extracting star 
from sweet potatoes, but Japanese 
starch was a dingy-grayish-yellow, 
suited to the fastidious American mar- 
ket. Was there any way to make su 
starch white? Paine went to other sci- 
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s gathered in sacks as the sweet potatoes are dug up 





and the sackloads are hauled away to the starch plant at Laurel, Mississippi. 

















yr ne e} ts, to the largest starch companies. 
pe of laughed at his quest, but Paine set 


aw and put a crew of chemists to 
Failure followed failure, as chem- 


) ne i after chemical was tried. Finally, 
ithern after two years, a long series of tests 
Lunity proved conclusively that alkaline sul- 





otatoes 





would dissolve the pigment and 
permit it to be washed out. 

weet: In 1934 Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministrator Harry L. Hopkins allocated 





sweet $150,000 for a plant at Laurel, Missis- 
only sippi, to experiment with Paine’s proc- 
ubers ess. Although factories in both Europe 
» Jay and the United States had been produc- 
tar ing starch from Irish potatoes for years, 
inese their machinery would not work on 

sweet potatoes. So, in building the 
mar: Laurel plant, Paine and his associates 
such had to design some entirely new equip- 
r Sci- ment. And even before operations be- 
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t} t 


gan it became obvious that culls would 
never furnish the huge quantities of raw 
material needed for starch 
cause they were too expensive to gather 
and ship on a large scale 

Paine went to work 


Grimly 


to prove 
to farmers it would be profitable for 
them to raise sweet potatoes directly for 


Mammot! 


to provide local farmers with 


starch making steam-heated 


hot beds 


t 


slips (sweet potatoes mus be grown 
from slips, rather than seed) sprang up 
around the factory. Fieldmen did mis 
sionary work among farmers. A coop 
erative known as Sweet Potato Growers, 
Inc., was formed; scores of test plots 
check fertilizers, new 


planted to varie 


ties, other data And day and night De- 
partment of Agriculture engineers and 
chemists worked at designing and in- 
stalling new plant machinery. 

On a recent visit to Laurel, I found 
the plant working smoothly. The sweet 
potatoes are washed and ground to a 
porridge-like consistency, and carried to 
a battery of vibrating silk screens. Slack 
lime—which has replaced alkaline sul- 
phite because it has less tendency to 
clog equipment — helps liberate’ the 


starch granules, which go from the 


screens into settling tanks. The final 


step in Tat ( ! ecipt 
tating tne ) ‘ é > 
tab! ‘ ite ng i n ce ( i { 
cle ra ritina Vat om 
the rie he ( ( ening 
Snow Vi té i mite 

rh proce nder G yar 
ent 1) free to il 1) 3 y 
Wille Vishes to ado} en pe 
fected pi t} ) } it 
La el ha ! ‘ ¢ I p ind 
boune I} i t 1) ri out 
140.000 ) } yf c vr’ By t a 
output roynve 0 GOOOOOD ne a \ 
1929 ra) » » (0 | ( ( ( 3 
hope t pro ( | illion 
poul 

\lrea I e] cases 
com! i} a ren ce tiie 
Japanese blockaded the Fa ’ t is 
climbed 70 percent Dp ( which 
means new profits for bot} e plant 
and the growers It ji ‘ textile 
mills to size clo in laundrie to gloss 
collars and shirt fronts, in breads to 
retain moisture Make of pie filling 
are enthusiastic about it: so are manu- 
facturers of such dissimila products as 


candy and adhesives 
Through the Laurel plant the Govern- 


ment has pioneered in an immensely im- 


Photos: (pages 36-38) Laurei (Miss.) Leader-Col;U. S. Bureau of Ag. Chem. & Eng. 








tamps and labels. . . . Cotton mills employ it as sizing for the cloth .... It replaces imported starches in confectionery (gumdrops, for instance!). 
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portant agricultural field which private 
Only re- 
Sugar 


enterprise is now developing 
cently the huge United States 
Corporation announced plans to build a 
2%-million-dollar starch 
plant at Clewiston, Florida. Not only 
will the Clewiston plant produce a mini- 


sweet-potato 


mum of 40 million pounds of starch a 


year, but an immense tonnage of by- 
product stock feed as well. 
Officers with the 


Fruit Company have been investigating 


connected United 
sweet-potato dehydration work in Louis- 
iana, and starch or feed plants are either 
under construction or being planned in 
Already 
runs 


Alabama, and Georgia. 
facilities 


Texas, 
the investment in such 
into the millions. And that 
only new jobs for hundreds of workers, 


means not 


but new work for tens of thousands of 
idle or unprofitable acres. 
The Laurel development of 


sweet potatoes as a livestock feed was 


dried 


quite as spectacular as the success with 
starch. Cattle relish sweet potatoes, but 
their 65 percent water content made for 
quick spoilage. Plant officials, faced with 
the problem of disposing of about one 
pound of by-product pulp for every four 
pounds of starch, decided to investigate 
its feed possibilities. To their amaze- 
ment they found calves fed on a ration 
whose basic ingredient was sweet-potato 


pulp made gains up to 35 pounds a 
week. 
No development could be of more 


to un- 
farmer 


henefit to the South. Chained 
profitable cotton, the 
seldom has had enough cash to buy a 


use, let 


average 


single milch cow for his own 
alone small herds of beef or dairy cattle. 
{nd even if he obtain a_ herd, 
feeding it often presents an almost in- 


does 


surmountable problem. Cottonseed meal 
offers an ideal protein feed, but to pro- 
vide the necessary carbohydrates for an 
adequate diet, corn must be grown—and 
corn is an expensive crop in Southern 
soils. This means buying corn or mixed 
feeds on the open market, and with the 
average farmer such a course is usually 
impossible. Now sweet potatoes prom- 
ise to break this vicious circle and estab- 
lish cattle solidly on thousands of small 
Southern farms. 

What sweet potatoes are already ac- 
complishing for Laurel farmers is al- 
most as encouraging as their future pos- 
In the days I spent driving 
countryside, I 


sibilities. 
about the Mississippi 
found countless farmers enjoying the 
richest earnings of their lives. Scores 
had been relief clients, others had netted 
no more than the South’s appalling aver- 
age cash farm income of 50 cents a day. 
Today sweet potatoes have brought 
these poverty-ridden farmers not only 
cash but new spirit and new hope. 
Take the case of Olin Spell, who farms 
140 acres near Laurel. A few years ago 
he and his family lived in a dismal 
shack on a lethargy-breeding diet of 
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corn bread and sowbelly. The children 
were almost as innocent of fresh milk 
and eggs as of champagne. Yet when 
I drove into the Spell yard, I saw a 
handsome new bungalow, a trim flock 
of chickens, and fat Jersey milch cows 
in the barn. Spell, a dark-haired, good- 
looking young Southerner, told me 
sweet potatoes for the starch plant had 
brought every improvement on his farm 
today. Cotton? Spell grinned. “I make 
$20 an acre on cotton and $70 on sweet 
potatoes. Figure it out for yourself.” 
G. D. Speights, a spare, hard-driving 
farmer near-by, had been wresting a 
meager existence from cotton. Urged 
by Laurel officials to grow sweet pota- 
toes, Speights raised three acres the first 
year. Next year he increased his acre- 
age to 26, then to 40. He fertilized his 
land, followed the best planting proce- 
dure recommended by experts at Laurel. 





ROTARIAN Henry G. Knight, Chief, U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and Engi- 
neering, which developed sweet-potato starch. 


Last year sweet potatoes brought him 
a gross income of $2,500—400 percent 
more than he made on proportionate 
acreages of corn and cotton. 

Speights led me through his neatly 
mowed, flower-filled yard, and with ob- 
vious pride pointed to a new combine. 


“Sweet-potato money.” Then he swung 


his hand out toward the fields. “I’ve 
got 200 acres here, and it’s all been 
bought with that one crop. I’m a fair- 


to-middlin’ cotton farmer, but I figure 
cotton doesn’t any more than break me 
even. Mister, if you’d never known 
where your next dime was coming from, 
you’d know what that starch plant set- 
up has meant to us.” 

Wherever I went, I heard similar 
stories. Sweet potatoes have proved even 
the lowliest sharecroppers, once roused, 
can make a success of modern farming. 

At present the Government is paying 
a 10-cents-a-bushel subsidy to Laurel 








growers. With this, farmers get 27, 
cents a bushel for their crop. Bur 08 
cials at both Laurel and Washington 
point out that most of them could stj}) 
operate profitably at 18 cents—the ber. 
ter ones even as low as 12. A gooq 
sweet-potato farmer will raise from 209 
to 600 bushels an acre; the averag 
the Laurel area is already abou 
bushels an acre. There have been (de. 
veloped a mechanical planter and 
vester which have worked wonde 
actual field tests. The harvester 
matically digs and then sacks the pota 
toes by means of a conveyor belt. [t 
slashes labor costs by the well-nig! 
believable total of four-fifths, and a 
same time salvages far more potatoes 
from the ground. 

Although convinced that the sweet 
potato has an enormously important fu- 
ture, even the most enthusiastic agrono- 
mists recognize that there are mar 
hurdles ahead. But 
perimental station in the South is hard 
at work in sweet-potato research. Be- 
cause sweet potatoes spoil rapidly, 
plants like that at Laurel can operate 
only about 100 days a year—during har. 
To obtain economical vear- 


nearly every ey 


vest season. 
round operation, scientists are now bus- 
ily engaged in research on the de 
dration of sweet potatoes for storag 
One promising method being 
worked out through a grant by the Free. 
port Sulphur Company to the North 
Texas State Teachers College, involves 
the use of sulphur dioxide to release wa- 
ter before pressing and drying. Unlike 
other processes previously attempted, 
the sulphur-dioxide method 
the valuable vitamin-A content 
sweet potato. 

Other scientists are working on other 
phases of the new industry. At Louisi- 
ana State University, Julian C. Miller 
has developed a sweet potato whose 
starch content averages 30 percent—a 
full quarter—more than the tubers now 
grown at Laurel. This Spring, large 
quantities of these potatoes will be avail- 
able for planting. Down in Florida, Dr. 
B. A. Bourne, of the United States Sugar 
Corporation, has obtained 39 tons of 
sweet-potato vines per acre on Ever- 
glades soil. Dried vines are the equal of 
alfalfa as a feed, and the Bourne discov- 
eries promise to be of enormous benefit 
to all Florida, which is so rapidly ex- 
panding its breeding of beef cattle. 

Some agricultural scientists now pre 
dict that vines alone will soon have suff- 
cient commercial value to defray entire 
planting and harvesting expenses of the 
crop. Others believe by-products of 
starch manufacture — protein, sirups, 
concentrated carotene—will be worth 
more than the starch itself. All agree 
that the promise of the whole sweet: 
potato field—starches, feeds, vines, by- 
products—is the greatest agricultural 
news in decades. 
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WHAT MAKES ROTARY ‘TICK’ 


Wass makes Rotary “tick”? 


Why do men become Rotarians? How 
does Rotary affect them? Do they re- 
ceive what they expect? 

All this, in essence, is what the Board 
of Directors of Rotary International and 
President Tom J. Davis asked of your 
Committee* when it was constituted last 
Summer. And so we set out to learn 
from both Rotarians and non-Rotarians 
just as many of the answers to these 
and other questions as we could. 

At our first session we drew up a list 
of questions that would have to be an- 
swered if we were to produce the de- 
sired data. The list was appalling. What 
does the Rotarian expect from Rotary? 
What does he get? What does he give? 
What does he learn? All these and 
many more questions beset the Com- 
mittee. Then someone suggested: “Why 
not a poll of popular Rotary opinion?” 

Once we had decided that this was the 
means, there remained only the problem 
of what to ask and where to ask it. 

What to ask was boiled down into six 
questions of general information, nine 
questions relating to Rotary technique, 
and eight questions on Rotary mechan- 


_*The Rotary International Committee to 
Study the Techniques and Mechanics of Ro- 
tary from the Standpoint of a Rotarian. Of 
it the author is Chairman and the following 
are members: Donald A. Adams (Past Pres- 
ident of Rotary International), H. K. Car- 
penter, Dr. Hugh F. Dormody, Doane R. 
Farr, Martin Gentry, D. D. Monroe, Allen L. 
Oliver, Herbert W. Parker, Allen Street, 
and John R. Williams. 
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ics. For getting the opinions of non- 
Rotarians, a separate questionnaire was 
evolved which asked three general ques- 
tions and ten specific queries 

Where to ask it was determined by 
spreading the questioning geographical 
ly throughout the United States. Our 
original intention was to visit at least 
one Club in each District, but we later 
doubled up. We did, however, spread 
the questioning through all types of 
Clubs—the average age of those whose 
members answered our interviewers 
(all of them members of the Commit 
tee) was 14 years—and the sizes were 


distributed as follows: 


Less than 26 members......... 20.7 
26 to 50 members. 14.8 
51 to 75 members ; 10.3 
76 to 100 members 6.9 
More than 100 members 17.3 


Despite this care in selection, we feel 
that the results are not even nearly 
complete. However, we have sufficient 
volume to make a few basic conclusions, 
and here is how we came to them: 

First of all, as to techniques: We ex 
plored why men accept membership in 
Rotary; what they feel they are giving 
because they are Rotarians; what they 
are receiving from Rotary; what they 
would change about the attendance re- 
quirements; how wide their personal 
acquaintance in their own Club is; 


By Richard H. Wells 


what they like best about their Club 
programs and what changes, if any, 
they would suggest; what specific sug 


gestions they might have as to how the 
influence of the Club could be extended 
rr improved. Lastly, we asked for any 
specific instances in which Rotary mem 
bership had helped a man to develop or 
exhibit a finer character after becoming 
a Rotarian 

As to the mechanics of Rotary, we 
tried to find how much of the Rotary 
vocabulary is understood by Rotarians 


the ordinary member’s understanding 


of the general program of Rotary, the 
\ims and Objects, how Directors are 
elected, how District Governors are 


elected, what a Club Assembly or a Dis 


trict Assembly is, the requirements for 
membership, the “What is it?” of the 
; 


Relief to Rotarians Fund and the Ro- 


tary Foundation—and also a few facts 


about the average Rotarian and Tut 
ROTARIAN 

To the first question, “What influ- 
enced you to accept membership in your 


> 


Rotary Club?,” 


there were 27 groups of 
answers, but by careful study we were 
able to combine many of these and thus 
reach three major groupings. Some of 
those interviewed gave only one consid- 
eration that influenced them, others 
named two or more. We therefore 
evaluated the partial answers just as 
they were given, and developed the fol- 
lowing table: 
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Influenced 


By Wholly Partially Total 
Fellowship ..... 39.1% 15.9% 55.0% 
Service motive 15.9% 12.2% 28.1% 
Miscellaneous 14.4% 2.5% 16.9% 


Thus, the fellowship motive continues 
to be the outstanding consideration 
which impels men to accept member- 
Indeed, it may be the 
“miscellaneous” 


ship in Rotary. 
chief factor in the 
group, for more than one-third of this 
category were unable to tell “why” ex- 
cept “an undefined desire to join when 
asked.” 

Now, having become Rotarians, how 
de the benefits compare with the expec- 
tations? Where expectations fell into 
27 groups, the realization fell into just 
as many, for there were 27 groups here 
when we finished tabulating. Less 
than one percent were dissatisfied—a 
small fraction of one percent answered 
that it got nothing out of Rotary and 
was “going to get out.” The remaining 
group gave the following five general 
answers: 


Wholly Partially Total 

Fellowship .......22.8% 27.8% 50.6% 
Inspiration, stimu 
lation, idealism, 

service ‘ .. 14.7% 21.9% 36.6% 

Increased business. 0.0% 0.9% 0.9% 

Pleasure ....... . 31% 0.9% 4.0% 

Miscellaneous ... 5.0% 1.8% 6.6% 


It is highly interesting to compare the 
expectation and realization. Whereas 
39 percent expected only fellowship, less 
than 23 percent found fellowship the 
sole benefit. However, 51 percent felt 
that fellowship was either wholly or 
partially their return, and only 55 per- 
cent expected it from Rotary. 

However, practically everyone who 
accepted membership because of the 
service motive without other considera- 
tion actually found the opportunity for 
service his sole recompense in Rotary 
(15.9 percent expected it solely and 14.7 
percent found it). gut whereas only 
12.2 percent were partially influenced 
to affiliation by this motive, 21.9 percent 
found it partially their largest return 
from Rotary. 

The claim that Rotary is an aid to 
business is given the lie by the answers 
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to these questions. Less than one per- 
cent thought of it at all, and then only 
as a partial consideration. 

What do Rotarians think they give to 
Rotary? Slightly less than one-third 
thought they gave something to their 
Club; one-fifth felt they gave something 
to their profession or occupation be- 
cause of Rotary; less than one-third felt 
that Rotary had impelled them to serv- 
ice to their community. In tabular 


form: 

ge eo: rs eras, Fh * 
BOTvVice tO VOCKLION... 6. cc eee ccccevt 20.0% 
Service to community............... 30.8% 
ON SR gee Pee ee 2.8% 
I TS saa akg <a.» v/a 0 oa Be bd ee 2.5% 
OROPVIGl DETOLSG BAIR” 6.0.50. vos cheeses 2.5% 


What do Rotarians think of the at- 
tendance requirements of the standard 
Club constitution? Well, more than 17 
out of every 20 thought they were just 


right! Here are the seven main Cate- 
gories of answers: 

MNO GUOMGD COSTCO... 6.6 56 < Hie bs-s59 85.6% 
RAIOW E- PIOROOE 0 is > so siren dee ie 2.8% 
MaRS Tiles More Etrict. ... 66020060: 2.2% 


Raise percentage of required attend- 


UMMM Seer ir, Sata Ge stele cre. ae 6 anes anata orate 3% 
Make rules more lenient............ 4.1% 
rou. Fines GRUITGlY « «o.oo ccs seve 0.9% 
Ee ea ene eee 3.1% 


Since the main motive for becoming 
a Rotarian is fellowship, as shown 
above, and since fellowship is the chief 
benefit for most Rotarians, and since the 
attendance rules which bring about fel- 
lowship are popular, it should follow 
that acquaintance with fellow members 
is high. Such was found to be the case. 
Here is the table of answers to the ques- 
tion ‘“‘How many members of your Club 
do you know personally?” 


PT RERIE Ha ar Cea ate Noy 9h 5 © 01 Acces Bd ORE Ow 74% 
OU DETOCRE OF BIOS... i 65 ccc teees 15% 
Te) DOTOENE OF WATE. cn ccc cs tcase cess 3% 
Lees than 70 Percent... cs. nce ec eeoys 8% 


Since some of the largest Clubs were 
included in the survey, this is a surpris- 
ingly high percentage. However, the 
lowest figures do come from the larger 
Clubs! 

One of the hitherto-unexplored areas 
that your Committee entered was “What 
part of the Club meeting do you like 
best?” We were somewhat surprised by 
Here they are: 


oh 


the results. 


an 


Most men join Korary 
because of Fel//o wship 





Wholly Partially Tot) 


VOOR |g. owes s 0% 33.2% 13.8% 47 ( 
Fellowship ....... 22.8% 18.7% $150 
PINE Bc os oh 0 ce 8 0.6% 6.3% 69 
Entertainment 0.6% 0.0% iy; 
Educational pro- 

| NG 3.1% 0.3% 34 
Discussion programs 0.6% 0.0% OF 


Though by no means all of the sty, 
your Committee gave to the problems 
the techniques of Rotary, these are ths 
points that lend themselves to eas; 
evaluation, and perhaps until there ape 
more data on hand the remaining fiel;j 
cannot be fully discussed. For the same 
reasons, the majority of the problems 
investigated as to the mechanics of Rp. 
tary do not lend themselves to discys. 
sion now. 

However, there are four “lanes” of 
Rotary mechanics which are easily eva). 
uated and reported. We asked, “What js 
a Club Assembly?”; “a District Assem. 
bly?” Also, ““How is the District Gov 
nor elected?”; “the Board of Directors 
of Rotary International?” The findings: 

Cor- Incor- NoA 
rect rect Vague 


Club Assembly. .50.2% 20.2% 8.7% 209 
District Assem- 


PREM y wig cts aael a's 49.0% 23.0% 14.7% 13.3 
District Gover- 
WON es 4a os6, « <0 65.9% 5.9% 11.7% 165 


R. I. Board of 
Directors ....49.5% 8.4% 10.2% 319 


As to the Relief to Rotarians Fund, 
ol percent gave the meaning and pur- 
poses correctly. The remaining 49 per. 
cent either didn’t know and said so, or 
were so vague as to be incorrect. 

The Rotary Foundation scored lower 
in understanding. Only 32.8 percent, or 
approximately one-third, understood 
what it was and what its purposes wer 
The remainder were mostly frank in 
admitting complete ignorance. 

As to THE RotarRIAN, 72.8 percent of 
those interviewed liked it—with enthu- 
siasm. The remaining 27.2 percent, for 
the most part, did not have time to read 
it regularly—or so they said. Of those 
who praised it, over half commented on 
the high quality of its articles. 

From this picture, your Committee 
believes it is fair to say that men accept 
membership in Rotary for two reasons: 
fellowship and a desire to be of service. 
They find in Rotary that they were cor- 
rect—they encounter fellowship and op- 
portunity for service. They enjoy the 
programs of the Club meetings. Most of 
them know most of their fellow Club 
members, and are well satisfied with the 
attendance requirements. 

On the other hand, only half of them 
know what the Club Assembly is and 
slightly less than half can define “Dis- 
trict Assembly.” But two-thirds of 
them know how the District Governor 
is elected, and about half know how the 
members of the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International are elected. 

Half of the Rotarians know what the 
Relief to Rotarians Fund is, and one 
third know what the Rotary Foundation 
is. Lastly, nearly three out of four Ro- 
tarians regularly read and appre-iate 
their own magazine! 
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Club Service 
] Organize civilian-defense program for Club, such 
~ as "What Happens in the Defense Center 
When an Air-Raid Alarm Sounds." 
— Use the "Rotary Reporter" section of "The Ro- 
~~ tarian'" and have a program on what other 
Clubs are doing for national defense. 

— Invite executives of local unions to become Club 

"members. 

-] Organize Club Committee to consult with and 

~~ help Rotarians whose business is hurt by priori- 

ties and the like. 

[ Other Club programs, using local men, such as: 
| “Agriculture and the Emergency.’ 
"The Telephone and National Defense.” 

-] "The Railroads and National Defense." 
[] Send to Secretariat for File 387A.* 


Vocational Service 
[] Study employer-employee relationships in war- 
time. 
[] Study effect of war on local business. 
Subscribe to ''The Rotarian" for local union head- 
quarters and officers so that they can better 
understand Rotary and Rotarians. 


“] Send to Secretariat for File 508.* 


=“ 


Community Service 


_] Organize first-aid course. 

() "Adopt" a Navy ship, Army group, etc. 
[] Raise funds for USO, war relief, etc. 

[] Collect books for camps and hospitals. 
[_] Subscribe to "The Rotarian" for camps. 
[_] Make a housing survey for defense needs. 


[J Organize salvage collection of metals, paper, 
and other needed materials. 


[] Organize Victory Gardens. 

(] Raise funds for the Red Cross. 

[] Raise funds for ambulances, mobile canteens, etc. 
(] Organize a "blood bank." 

(] Donate blood for "blood banks." 


L] Organize and promote sale of war bonds and 
war savings stamps. 


[] Organize collection of clothing for needy or for 
bombed-out areas. 


(J Organize, in codperation with the appropriate 
governmental department, a Consumer Infor- 
mation Center. 


() Coédperate in civilian defense committees, etc. 


LJ Organize an advisory service for the families of 
men in the services. 


[) Organize recreation for men in near-by camps. 
L] Send cigarettes to servicemen. 


“Free for the asking. Send request to the Central Office of the Secre 
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ROTARY CLUB CHECK LIST 


“How're We Doin'” on Natioud Defense? 


[] See every group of local inducted men off. 

[_] Provide gifts—stationery, writing cases, etc.— 
to men leaving for camp. 

[_] Give parties for selectees before they leave. 

' ) Entertain men on leave. 

[_] See that former members now in the services 
get The Rotarian" by Club subscription. 

[_] Furnish lounging and recreation rooms in camps. 

[] Furnish recreation rooms for men on leave—if 
not otherwise provided. 

[_] Write letters to men in service. 


[] Send “The Rotarian" to camps and ships. 


[_] Send radios to men in camp and on ship. 

[] Organize clearing-house for combining automo- 
bile trips of members to save gasoline and 
tires. 

[-] Make a survey of our town to see where local 
industries can subcontract or take prime con- 
tracts for war industries. 

[] Send to The Rotarian" examples of ‘Small Busi- 
ness on the Alert" for use in Pitkin series. 

[] Send to Secretariat for Files 601, 603A, 611, 617, 

618.* 


International Service 


(] Make donations to the Relief Fund for Rotarians. 
[.] Organize programs with foreign born in our town. 


[-] Send in gift subscriptions to “Revista Rotaria.' 
(“Fourth Object Subscriptions."’) 

(_] Sponsor Institutes of International Understanding. 

[-] Sponsor programs to prevent race and religious 
prejudices. 

(] Organize and sponsor a “Pan-American Club" 
in local schools. 

O Entertain students from other countries—e.g., 
Latin America —in schools and colleges 
near-by. 

[_] Write letters to Rotary Clubs in other countries. 

[] Send funds and gifts to Clubs suffering from war 
damage. 

[_] Entertain Latin-American and other out-of-the- 
country visitors. 


(_] Send to Secretariat for Files 726, 766, 735.* 


Youth Service 


(J Organize a health campaign for youth. 
(] Organize to combat delinquency. 

[] Organize training for mechanics. 

[J Organize apprenticeship system. 


() Organize drill teams of young men, using former 
soldiers in the Club, to teach the rudiments 
before they go to camp. 

(] Send to Secretariat for Files 651, 652, 653.* 


East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Scratchpad Man, Scoopy, and 
a 14-year-old girl in Alaska cover- 
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n crash helmets and jersies donated by Rotarians, 




















LL AFTERNOON the little cars, running in heats of drivers i 
three, came speeding down the mist-kissed lanes ... with Track officials in pith hats. . Gay crowds along the 

{ ' ain spitting at their wheels and brushing the ruddy cheeks course. Loudspeakers blatting results. ... The Stars 

f young drivers. It took 20 heats, each packed with and Stripes everywhere overhead. 

s, to pick the winne1 \ll in all, it was a great race, the But what led up to, and out of, the race was no less impor: 
t-managed, most sensational race Juneau had ever seen.” tant. For months before the event, Juneau’s basements 
That, my friends, is a 14-year-old girl journalist’s impres- echoed with hammer blows as boys from 8 to 15 built thei! 

sion of Alaska’s first (and temporarily last) Soap Box Derby cars. Dads could counsel—but could not touch! Wheels, 
1 splendid Youth Service project promoted by the Juneau wheelbases, widths, weight—all had to meet “All-American” 
Rotary Club and the Alaska specifications. Cost could not exceed $10 . . . and Rotarians 
} Daily Empire, the local put up many a “sawbuck.” Then came the race itself 
newspaper. The girl? A and, for the winner, a free trip to. the All-American Soap Box 
Juneau lass with printer’s Derby at Akron, Ohio. Juneau’s young man didn’t win 
ink in her veins. She had race—but his chubby charm won wide notice for Alaska. 
begged to help. Magnani- Juneau Rotarians had great plans. 
mously, I let her, for this They were going to make their 1942 
freed me for the heavier Derby an All-Alaska affair. Then came 
work. I could now concen- December 7 and war. That shelved 
a trate on the hot-dog stand. Akron’s big “All-American”—and the 
} i Ay But I will back her up. It local Derbies, like Juneau’s, too. But 
f ; was a great race, a colorful who’s kicking? No one! There’s a war 
eG hubbub of 56 flashy little to win first. Then... ahhhh! 
Re ' racing cars.... Young THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 

| iid CLOWNING Rotarians C. C. HERE COMES a winner, streaking to the finish line! The 56 entrants 

y | petail Carnegie and J. B. Burford race in heats of three, try for the best “time.” All Juneau is 

i lead the day’s Derby Parade. out today; even the stores are closed. (These were pre-war days.) 
| He Photos: @eft) Ordway; (below) Lu Liston 
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IT’S ALL OVER now ... and 
the runner-up, Minard Mills, Jr 
above left), shakes the hand 
of the champ—Jerry Chap- 
man. “The best man won,’ 
Good Loser Minard declares 


JERRY becomes news at once 

and 14-year-old Reporter 
Doris Miettinen corners him 
left) for a story. She's As 
sistant Scratchpad Man today 


NOW-—\the trophy! Past Presi 
dent Dr. Wm. Whitehead pre- 
sents it to Jerry at the Derby 
Banquet. . . . But before that 
Rotarians E. J. Blake, Bert F. 
McDowell, and Henry Green 
race with a steak at stake 


Photos: Lu Liston 
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EN ROUTE to Akron, the Alaskan champ gets a ride in a locomotive, EVERYBODY in Akron wants to see the boy from Alaska. 
and a thrill. Jerry’s town has plenty of boats, but not one railroad. to a crowd in front of Derby headquarters. Later he “goes on , 
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AT LAST the All-American Soap Box Derby is on! Jerry races in the 14th United States, from Canada and Mexico. Ata climaxing banquet the! 
heat (he’s at your right, above). He fails to place, but, heck! He can sponsors (leading American newspapers and Chevrolet Motors) give 
take it. Sportsmanship’s an old Derby tradition. Now Jerry has time to driver a gold wrist watch. Then, for Jerry, it’s back to Juneau, whe 
with the other contestants (below) from all parts of the great adventure started. The Rotary Club will have to hear a 
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@ War Uses Everything. When you 
next need a nipple for your baby’s bot- 
tle an eraser for your pencil, you 
may find them gone to war. Rubber 
nipples fit nicely over openings in avia- 
yn engines during manufacture to 
keep out dirt. Pencil erasers—the kind 
lip over the end of the pencil—are 
st the things to plug the ears of en- 
gineers during tests. Foundries use 
pages from telephone books to keep dirt 
out of molds for fine castings and the 
hot metal burns through them easily. 
_,. The transparent shower curtain you 
wish you had in your own bathroom 
has become a bag to protect magnetos 
and electrical equipment of aviation en- 
gines from water during final cleaning 
in the “engine laundry.” 


@ Saved by Equation. Mathematicians 
have at last been able to reduce to rigid 
formulas the flapping of a flag in the 
breeze. That would hardly seem worth 
years of effort, but the same formulas 
apply, we are told, to the design of 
bridges like the one over Tacoma Nar- 
rows in the State of Washington which 
not long ago “flapped” in the breeze 
until it collapsed. No longer need 
bridges become “galloping Gerties,” if 
the newly discovered formulas are con- 
sidered in their design. 


@ Cheap at Any Price. The cost of sup- 
plying artificially to white bread and 
flour the principal valuable vitamins 
and minerals of wheat is estimated to 
be less than 25 cents per capita per an- 
num in the United States. 


@ Saffling Bats. Strong lights have 
been found effective in dislodging bats 
from lofts and attics of buildings. Strong 
lights are installed in the entrances to 
such spaces and turned on for a short 
period early each morning. Bats fly 
about at night and return at dawn to 
roosts in the dark. If the place is bright- 
ly lighted, it loses its “bat appeal” and 
the bats are effectively dispossessed af- 
ter one or two days. 


® Canned Tomatoes Improved. Every- 
one is familiar with the mushy appear- 
ance of canned tomatoes, which makes 
them useless for most purposes. Now it 
has been found that additions of tiny 
amounts—less than one-tenth of one 
percent—of calcium chloride to the 
whole tomatoes when they are canned 
keeps them whole and quite firm 
enough for use in salads. 


® Screws in Plastics. Screw threads 
molded or cut in plastics are sometimes 
weakened and damaged by use, and a 
method has beer sought to strengthen 
them without requiring that a threaded 
metal part be inserted in manufacture. 
The solution to the problem has been 
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found in a helical wire spring which 
can be inserted in a tl 
piece to form a bearing surface between 


the screw and the softer plastic. The 


to contorm to the 


screw threads are cut 
shape of the wire. 


@ Filing Conversations. And probably 
this note, too, will have to be filed for 
the duration. The latest development in 
dictating machines 
amplification to engrave conversations 
on paper—thin plastic discs. A 12-inch 
blank disc, costing 10 cents, will record 
a little more than two hours of speech 
or sound on its two sides and can be 
filed for repetition at an) 
For ordinary dictation, the macl 
record, idle, or repeat at the wi 
dictator, or make a permanent record of 
a conference. Military forces find these 
machines too useful now for civilians to 
be allowed to have them 
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@ Bark Clothing. 
of trees seems to be 
back into the past to avoid a war short- 
age, but we are assured it will be easv. 
Short fiber from the 
coast redwoods is being employed with 


Dressing in the bark 


ZoiIng a iong wav 


bark of Pacific- 
considerable success to eke out wool it 
blankets and clothing. As much as 40 
bark 


percent of fiber is combed and 
carded into wool in textile mills and the 
completed fabrics are 
highly satisfactory. Not all 
course, but warm and long wearing 


reported to be 


wool, of 


@ Photographic Draftsman. 
tion of drawings at full scale on actual 
sheets of the metal to be used in air- 
plane fabrication is the latest vital ap- 
plication of lwo 
rooms with a huge lens mounted in the 
wall separating them form the camera, 
which functions like an immense edi- 


Reproduc- 


photography. 


large 





ALL SET for a blackout. 
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printed ‘ » ser ‘ 
n ( tit ft) lg ) 
into the ¢ at: é Or Ve 
draftsme! é Since é Size t 
final pr etal can be varied at 
will } re ra l i 
It also saves ime of mec! ( ( 
narily required to measure out work to 
the dimensions given on drawings, since 
the print 1ade on the metal itse 
@ Chained for Safety. To increase the 
safetv of workers on certain types of 
machine tools, their wrists are now 
“chained n such a way as to permit 
only necessary movements of hands and 
arms and to prevent either from getting 
Into dange cones. While this safet' 
measure cannot be universally applied, 
its value n some cases is well worth 
while 
@ Keeping Gasoline Clear. Sunlight at 
fects gasolines containing tetraethyl 


lead and causes them to form a haze 
which deposits in glass measuring bowls 
and sight 


whicl 


glasses \ new chemical 
prevents this formation and de- 
posit of haze has been recently 
keted for 


kind, so that 


mar 
addition to gasolines of this 
there is no longer any ex- 


cuse for unsightly dirt in filling-station 


@ Pigment Stops Rust. A new yellow 
pigment, zine tetroxy chromate (ZTO 
chromate for found 
especially efficient in preventing corro 
when 
paints applied as priming coats 
film formed by 


short), has been 
used in 
The 


such a point is highly 


sion of metal surfaces 


resistant to weathering and to water. 
* * > 
This de partment is conducted by D 
H. Killeffer 
Department, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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This machine-shop proprietor’s vacuum tube, or “electric eye,” 
turns light rays from the street lamp into electric current which controls the lighting sys- 
tem of the shop. When the street lamp is turned off, so are all lights within the plant 
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NewMexicanClub Celebrating its first 


Aids Red Cross birthday, the Rotary 
Club of Tepic, MEx- 


Ico, gave $250 (Mexican) toward the 
building of a first-aid post for the local 
Red Cross. “This is in addition to the 
personal aid by most of our members 
and their wives,” notes the President 
of the Club 


“That doesn’t make 
sense,” said Clifford 
A. Randall, President 
of the MILWAUKEE, WIis., Rotary Club, 
when he learned that local plants were 
going out of town for skilled labor, 
though there were 26,542 unemployed 
Milwaukee County residents registered 
at the Federal public employment office. 
So he called in a group of Rotarians, 
county executives, and personnel man- 
agers, who studied the needs, and 
worked out means of training the un- 
trained on the job. Result: public agen- 
cies are taking over the experiment, and 
it is now estimated that 18,000 of the 
jobless can be put to work. 


Club Helps Jobs 
Find Workers 


‘AnyBondsToday?’ Once a month the 


' ? aru ‘ IRT- 
‘Yes!’ Is Answer Rotar y C lub of ONEI 
pA, N. Y., purchases 


a $100 war bond—and will “for the dura- 
tion.” The Club also sponsored a sub- 
scription for an iron lung for its county, 
and secured enough to buy one and set 
up a fund for upkeep. 

More than 1,000 enlisted men in the 
United Nations forces, including the 
United States Army, Navy, Coast Guard, 
and Marines, the British Patrol Service, 
Canadian Air Force cadets, Netherlands 
Marines, New Zealand and Empire air- 
men, were guests at a luncheon of the 
New York, N. Y., Rotary Club. 

Both the sale of war bonds and the 
Red Cross have been helped because of 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., Rotary Club activi- 
ties. The Club recently bought $3,000 
worth of bonds and coéperated in the 
Red Cross drive in the city by acting as 
a collecting agency. 

“War Day,” in conjunction with the 
third registration day (for men 36 to 
45 years old), was celebrated in JONEs- 
VILLE, LaA., by a parade, in which the Ro- 
tary Club took part. 

At the charter meeting of the new 
Rotary Club of Grunpy, VA., it was an- 
nounced that each member had _ ar- 
ranged to purchase at least one war 
bond each month—and that they had 
also raised $175 for a high-school band 
for their community. 

ABA, Iowa, Rotarians combined at- 
tendance promotion and bond _pur- 
chases. “Bondie, the Defense Pig” was 
purchased and the three members low 
in attendarice record were “permitted” 
to care for it each month. When grown, 
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Rotarians 
210,000 








AN OLD-STYLE melodrama, by the Arcadia, 
Calif., Rotary Club, entertained 250 soldiers. 


Bondie was sold, and the proceeds went 
to purchase a war bond. 


Cruiser Crew Gets Although the U.S.S. 


Foster Fathers Cleveland is now 
only being commis- 


sioned, the Rotary Club of CLEVELAND, 
Ou10, is already laying plans to “adopt” 
the crew, supplying them with comforts 
not regularly furnished. 


Flash $100 Gift A donation of $100 


HalfaroundGlobe WS recently cabled 
to the Rotary Club of 


CHUNGKING, CHINA, by the Rotary Club 
of GRAND Rapips, MICH. 


Cuban Clubs Push The HAvANna, CuBa, 


National Service Rotary Club has or- 
ganized a Defense 


Committee to consider war-born prob- 
lems of civilians and businessmen... . 
The Rotary Club of SANTIAGO sent the 
yovernment a list of defense works 
necessary for the city and also a list of 
points needing increased protection. .. . 
The GuUANABACOA Rotary Club organized 
a first-aid course. . . . The Rotary Club 
of SAGUA LA GRANDE is promoting the 
planting of foods formerly imported or 
substitutes for them. ... The President 
of the Rotary Club of SANTA CLARA sug- 
gested that where no Red Cross units 
exist, Rotary Clubs take steps to estab- 
lish them. 


Australian Clubs Gasoline restrictions 
Aid War Effort may not irk Hosart, 
AUSTRALIA, Rotarians 
so much if they codperate with their 
Club. The office of the Club acts as a 
clearing post where members can ar- 
range to double up whenever going on 
trips, thus saving half or more of the 
gasoline. This applies to business trips 
as well as to Rotary visits! 
Furniture purchased by the Rotary 
Club of NEWCASTLE has thus far served 








two encampments and is now in a pee. 
reation room of a trainee battalio 
The members of the new Rotary ( 
BuRNIE have helped build air-raid s 
ters for school children. ... Ai 
Rotarians collect books for Air 
cadet schools. BowRaL_ Rot: 
studied a course in first aid inst 
listening to programs at Rotary 
ings, thus preparing themselves fi 
sible emergencies. (For further info: 
tion about Australia and its 92 Ro 
Clubs, see pages 16-20.) 


Rotarians of Boi 
ENGLAND, sponsi 
club for service 
which is open 12 hours each we: 
and eight hours on Sunday. It inc! 
equipment for many games and a stag 
where during the Winter a weekly 
formance was given. It also has a 
taurant, where good meals are serve 
8d to 10d (15 to 20 cents). 

The Rotary Club of Oswestry, Ex 
LAND, has a very similar project ii 
eration. 

When Rotarians of LLANELLY, W4 
raised £350 to provide the kitchen of t 
local hospital with electric cookers, th: 
wives repainted the room “to provic 
worthy setting.” 

LONDON, “ENGLAND, Rotarians _ report 
that musical instruments in the homes 
of members have been used for pract 
by more than 50 soldiers and sail 
who miss their ordinary opportunities 
for making music. 

UxBRIDGE, MAss., sponsored a _ radio 
broadcast to UxBRIDGE, ENGLAND, recent 
ly. Five members of the Rotary Club 
and the chairman of the selectmen of 
the town provided the program, whi 
was sent by short wave. 

Rotarians of PIETERMARITZBURG, SOUTH 
AFRICA, make regular visits to the mili- 


Fellowship for 
Men in Service 


Pe 





READY to go—76 boxes for 76 home boys «t 
war, from Rotarians of Amherstburg, Ont. 
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yspital at Oribi. Their wives also 
cheering the patients. 
of the members of the Rotary 


Ch f MINDEN, NEvV., have taken a first- 
gid course. A Club committee recently 
vis the county commissioners and 


nresentatives of other service clubs, 
ing in the purchase of an ambu- 
lance for the county’s use. Every boy 

the county in the armed services 
receives a subscription to a national 
ine as the gift of the Club. In 
yn, each Member pays a monthly 
toward purchase of war bonds for 
the Club. 


Blood Banks Bulk Following a program 


. * on the use of blood 
arae in Service eu 
larg transfusions, ALLEN- 


rowN, Pa., Rotarians were invited to 
have their blood typed for possible later 
use—and many accepted. ... Having 
sponsored a blood bank in a local hos- 
nital, the Rotary Club of SACRAMENTO, 
Cautir., heard a report on the first quar- 
ter’s operations. . . . Blood donations for 
1e Red Cross blood bank were solicited 
by the Rotary Club of Tipton, IND. So 
many volunteered that a second trip 
of the mobile unit was required. 
Following a program on blood banks, 
95 Rotarians of HAMMOND, La., volun- 
teered to furnish plasma for a Club- 
sponsored bank. 


Rehearsal for Richard E. Vernor, 
Armageddon Director of Rotary 
International and a 
fire-prevention expert, has developed a 
program showing just what happens in 
the “control center” of a city during a 
ombing attack. Climax of a series of 
these programs was a full-sized demon- 
stration at the Rotary Club of CuHicaco, 
ILL., with “spotters” in the balcony an- 
nouncing approach of “enemy” planes, 
and a realistic series of reports to the 
enter,” ending with reports from the 
Union Station of bombs falling there 
and dispatch of rescue units to quell 
“flames” and remove the “wounded.” 


‘Hooray America’ A revue, Hooray 


Revue Nets $3, 661 ¢ America, with 175 
players in 17 scenes, 


was presented for two days by the Ro- 
tary Club of CHARLoTTE, N. C. The net 
proceeds, $3,661, went to purchase med- 
ical supplies and equipment for the ci- 
vilian-defense program of the county. 


Tons of Paper The Rotary Club of 





Net Defense Funds HOLDREGE, NEBR., 
scoured the city and 


surrounding rural area for waste paper. 
tesult: two freight cars loaded with 
more than 50 tons of waste paper. The 
$900 it brought was donated to the 
Phelps County Defense Committee. 


Mexican Clubs Following a confer- 
Féte Officials ence on defense, Gov- 

ernors of the Mexi- 
can States that border the Pacific Ocean 
were guests at a meeting of the Rotary 
Club of MazaTLAN. And the same week 
the President of the Republic, Gen. 


Manuel Avila Camacho, accepted the 


Joint invitation of the Rotary Club and 
Chamber of Commerce of GUADALAJARA 
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TO DISCUSS civilian defense for Nashua, N. H.—Rotarians, Kiwanians, Lions, and Young 
Businessmen met at a Rotary-sponsored joint meeting. Prominent guests were State Governor 
Robert O. Blood (second from left at the apaeneey table) and Mrs. Blood (fourth from left). 











ALMOST enough to buy two tanks; was raised in war-bond sales when the Huntington Park, 
Calif., Rotary Club held a one-month sale to members. . . . Right: The Kingman, Ariz., Rotary 
Club gave 450 war-stamp cards, each with a 10-cent stamp in it, to the city’s school children. 
A local store fcllowed suit, issuing 155 stamped cards to pupils of near-by rural schools 


Photo: Pringle & Booth 
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THE TORONTO, Ont., Rotary Youth Training Corps, from which 800 boys have “graduated,” 
120 of them into war services. Organized to bring physical fitness up to par, it has obviously 
succeeded. The officers are Rotarians, most of them veterans of the previous World War. 








MODEL MAKERS of the Hendersonville, N. C., High School—and some of the airplanes they 
made for use of the U. S. armed services in training aircraft ‘spotters.’ The school is building 
200 of the nation’s 500,000 quota, and the local Rotary Club is one of the sponsors 
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NEGROES of Hartford, Conn., 
bought a 150-acre farm for a 
Summer camp. In the last six 
years the Rotary Club of Hart- 
ford has raised and expended 
more than $6,000 in its devel- 
opment. This went mainly for 
materials, as the campers did 
all the work. The farmhouse is 
now the headquarters, the old 
barn a recreation hall (below); 
dining-room and kitchen, infir- 
mary, bath and laundry, and 
12 cabins have been built. A 
capacity crowd of 100 boys fills 
the camp in July and August. 





COOPERATING with the State Agricultural 
Extension Department, the Glenville, W. Va., 
Rotary Club held a banquet for county farm- 
ers completing a “better living” project. Ro- 
tarian I. N. Fetty (right), county agent, pre- 
sented B. D. Hinzman with winner's award. 





LITERALLY thousands of Rotary Clubs cele- 
brate Rotary’s birthday the last week in Feb- 
ruary. Space prevents mention in these col- 
umns of these events—-but here we go, break- 
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to be present at a joint meet- 
ing. 

Though the day is now 
history, it is worthy of note 
that in honor of Washing- 
ton’s Birthday the Rotary 
Club of MONTERREY, MEx- 
ico, held a special program 
of celebration, at which both 
Mexican and American national anthems 
were sung, and the “Bill of Rights’— 
the first ten Amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States—was read 
and discussed. Bulletins prepared by 
the Club showed the portrait of Wash- 
ington and the coat of arms of the two 
countries intertwined. 


The Rotary Club of 
GALVA, ILL, was 
pleased to learn how 
to get the men out—just hold a ladies’ 
night. Such a recent dinner and pro- 
gram brought 100 percent of the mem- 
bers to the meeting. 


Ladies’ Night— 
Men All There! 


Rotarians or sons of 
Rotarians stationed 
at Fort Screven, 
Camp Stewart, or the Savannah Air 


Is Your Boy 
Near Savannah? 


ing our rule! Because this birthday cake, 
served at the celebration by the Harrisburg, 
Pa., Rotary Club, is so unique, it may be an 
inspiration for other Clubs in February, 1943. 


3ase will be welcomed by the | 
Club of SAVANNAH, Ga.. at its mee 
Quarter Century 4 “uarter of 
Only 25 Years! tury isnt so 


sav 44 membe 
the Rotary Club of los ANGELEs, ( 
who were recently honored at the 
lar meeting of their club. Each of 
has been a member of the Club 
years or longer. 


City ‘Rubes’Meet “ new kind of 


Farm ‘Slickers’ meeting—or \ 
rural-urban mes 


Anyway, the Rotary Club of Lexin 
Ky., held a joint meeting with 
ture Farmers of America of Lara 
Ky. More than 200 persons atte 
including members of the State « 
pionship basketball team from thi 
FAYETTE High School, at which the 
ing was held. 


Following a pros 
conducted by 
resentative < 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
members of the Rotary Club of Na 
Mass., were fingerprinted for the pe 
manent records. ...So scattered 
the members (22 in number) of thi 
tary Club of OssIpPeEE, N. H., that, acco 


Fingerprints and 
Tire Tracks 
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ing to the Club statistician, they dri 


320.15 miles a week to attend meetings! 


Resenting a < 


Old Men’s Clubs? 
NoneHere,Thanks! Of being “an 


man’s club,” the Ro- 


tary Club of JACKSONVILLE, ILL., mace 
compilation and discovered the av: 
age of its 70 members to be onl\ 
years—including one 77 years old 


one member only 27. ... MIAMI, FLA 


Rotarians report an average age 0! 
and the “median age” just the san 


meaning that half of their 200 Rotarians 


are above 49 and the other half bel 
They point out that since each 
automatically adds 200 years to the 
tal age, it takes ten new members 


years old or 20 new ones age 40 each 


year to keep the average steady. 
The Rotary Club of WINNETKA, 

with 60 members, has an average 

of only 46—but the BEAVER City, \ 


Rotary Club (15 members) claims ti 
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1 for yvouth—its members average 


( 
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"a a few weeks over 33 years old! 


The Rotary Club of 
NEw York, N. Y., has 
suggested to the 
president of the United States that Day- 
light-Saving Time be known as “Victory 
Time” rather than “War Time.” It is, 
the Club points out, “one hour nearer 


Not War Time— 
‘Victory Time!’ 


victory!” 
For the 16th consec- 
utive year the Ro- 
tary Club of Piqua, 
Onto, held its rural-urban meeting under 
the chairmanship of Rotarian Will S. 
Garbry, himself a farmer. 


Ohio Farmers 
Go to Town 


Club Tours Town— Rotarians of Sistey, 
Sees Seven Needs Iowa, wondered how 
their city appeared 

to others. So they made a visual sur- 
vev, building by building, lot by lot. 
Out of their observations came a pro- 
syam of seven needs for attention, in- 
cluding sidewalk repairs, removal of old 
and unsightly barns, sewer extension, 
niform parkways, trimming of trees, 

eed control, and a zoning ordinance. 


Be Bright—but As a word to the 
rica > . . 
Keep It Dark! wise, the Ro tary 
Club of Vicrorta, 
B.C., CANADA, published this verse: 
If you've news about munitions, 
Keep it dark; 
Ships or planes or troop positions, 
Keep it dark! 
Lives are lost through conversation, 
Here's a tip for the duration: 
When yowve private information, 
Keep it dark! 


Pennies Prepare For the’ rehabilita- 


for Days Ahead tion of Rotary Clubs 
forced to suspend be- 


cause of the war, YuMA, Ariz., Rotarians 
give all the pennies in their pockets at 
meeting time. The funds will be put to 
work after the war. 


The new fountain 
and pool on the lawn 
of the Parts, Mo., 
courthouse are the gift of the local Ro- 
tary Club. The water spray, which plays 
12 to 20 feet above the pool, is flood- 
lighted at night. 


Club Beautifies 
Courthouse Lawn 


Rotarians of MepIA, 
Pa., make good use 
of their copies of 
THE ROTARIAN. Members are urged to 
invite non-Rotarians to meetings and to 
present each of them an old copy of the 
magazine after the program. Extra old 
copies of the magazine are sent to men 
in the armed services. Of course, if 
any member is making a file of THE 
ROTARIAN and wishes to retain his own 
copies, he can always subscribe for some 
Army camp or Navy ship! 


Magazines for 
Soldiers, Friends 


‘Great Oaks from In 1937 the Rotary 
Little Acorns’ Club of CHATHAM, 

OnT., CANADA, sent a 
check to the EvANsviLLe, Inp., Rotary 
Club for the victims of the Ohio River 
floods. In 1941 EvaNsviLLE Rotarians 
sent their Canadian fellows a check, 
asking them to judge where it should 
go in England for the relief of bomb- 
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blitzed victims. As the CHATHAM, ONT., 
Club had just sent a donation to its 
“sister” Club of CHATHAM, ENGLAND, the 
Indiana donation was forwarded to the 
Rotary Club of BristoL, ENGLAND. 


A survey of Com- 
on Third Object munity Service ac- 

tivities in District 
113. (Colorado, Wyoming except one 
county, two counties in New Mexico 
and one in Nebraska) recently com- 
pleted by Rotarian William O. Wilson, 
of CHEYENNE, Wyo., discloses that 


District Report 








though many of the 61 Clubs in the Dis- 
trict prefer 
agencies, still an outstanding amount of 


to work through existing 


new and continuing service is rendered 
directly by Rotary Clubs Here are 
some of the findings: 


yf 


Practically all Clubs have a program 
aid for crippled cnildren 

8 report rural-urban programs 

13 sponsor or aid Boy Scout troops 

5 do the same for Girl Scout troops 

6 do likewise for 4-H Clubs 

2 help Future Farmer chapters 

1 Club founded a chamber of commerce 

6 give special Christmas, Halloween, o1 
Easter parties for children 
5 have hospital-aid activities. 
5 have student loan funds 
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FIFTEEN years ago Newark, N. Y., Rotarians started this band, now a high-school activity. 


Photo: Rotarian C. R. Clark 








PHOTO MASKS of birthday men (on other Ro- 
tarians) jolly a Bloomington, Ill., meeting. 


INTENSIVE inspiration from the Rotary Club 
finally produced this municipal recreation cen- 
ter at Ocean City, N. J., through joint action 
of Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, American Legion, 
Chamber of Commerce, and Education Board. 
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Honors. CarLos P. ROMULO, news- 
paper publisher of Manila, The Philip- 
pines, and Past Vice-President of Rotary 
International, has been awarded a Pul- 
itzer Prize for his dispatches from the 
Far East 
caped from Bataan, where he served as 
a Major under GENERAL MACARTHUR dur- 
ing the siege (see pages 6 and 7 of the 
May Rorarian), and reached an_un- 
named island in the Free Philippines. 
Exchange of diplomatic representa- 
tives of the United States and European 


Recent word is that he es- 


countries with which it is at war is be- 
ing handled by RoTaARIAN C. GOSSWEILER, 
of Berne, Switzerland, who has been ap- 
pointed delegate by the Federal Council 
of Switzerland. 

When Lorp HA.irax, British Ambassa- 
dor to the United States and author of 
the article on page 6 of this issue, re- 
ceived an honorary LL.D. degree at the 
centennial commencement of Nashotah 
House, Nashotah, Wis., in May, two 
Wisconsin Rotarians MARVIN ROSEN- 
BERRY, Of Madison, Chief Justice of the 
State Supreme Court, and HERBERT N. 
LAFLIN, of Milwaukee, Past District Gov 
ernor—were similarly honored. 

ELMORE PETERSEN, Of Boulder, Colo., 
Governor of Rotary’s 113th District, has 
been named vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Management. . . . Ro- 
rARIAN M. F. SMALL, of Quincy, Calif., 
is the new president of the California 
Newspapermen’s Association. . .. The 
Community Chest campaign of Harris- 
burg, Pa., will be led by a Rotarian 
again. *G. VANCE SEIDEL has been desig- 
nated general chairman. 





A STUDENT loan from the Philadelphia, Pa., 
Rotary Club helped Laird Cregar to cinema 
success. Now he’s starting his own loan fund. 
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Among those recently named to places 
on various industry advisory commit- 
tees of the War Production Board of the 
United States were these Rotarians: 
LUTHER H. HopGes, New York, N. Y.; 
JAMES G. LAw, Bloomsburg, Pa.; Y. R. 
SCHIVELY, Richmond, Ind.; H. H. Youna, 
Loudonville, Ohio; and CHARLEs C. WIcK- 
WIRE, Cortland, N. Y. 

SUMNER WELLES, Undersecretary of 
State of the United States, wrote recent- 
ly to Rorarian J. S. LERNER, of Kansas 
City, Kans., thanking him for the mes- 
sage contained in a full-page advertise- 
ment which RoTartan LERNER placed in 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Star contrasting 
the foreign policies of ApoLr HirLer and 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, with emphasis 
on the latter’s “Good Neighbor” policy 
in Latin America. 

ROTARIAN FRANK C. CLOUGH, managing 
editor of the Emporia (Kans.) Gazette, 
is now serving as a censor’s contact man 
With newspaper correspondents — in 
Washington, D. C. For 21 years J. 
A. ISAMAN, Charter member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Aurora, Nebr., has not 
missed a meeting of the Sunday-school 
class he teaches—so a 21-year bar tops 
his string of Sunday-school medals! It 
was pinned on him at a special gather- 
ing, in the presence of his pastor, the 
Rev. Roy A. RicHMonp, Club President. 

JAMES K. INGHAM, Past Governor of 
District 107, is the new president of the 
Pasadena Tournament of Roses Associ- 
ation. The treasurer is MAx H. TURNER; 
LATHROP K. LEISHMAN and HARLAN G. 
Loup are on the executive committee. 
\ll are Pasadena, Calif., Rotarians. 











WHEN illness forced him to miss the first 
time in 25 years, the Tulare, Calif., Rotary 
Club broadcast its program to Dr. R. Young. 
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Clever Clubs. The Saskatoon, 
Canada, Rotary Club’s bulletin re 
us, in these days of universal pri 
and rationing: “Remember, Rotari 
service is not one of those comm« 
that is rationed!” 
Great jubilation in The Cogwhe 
the Winchester, Va., Rotary Club 
a “poison-pen limerick” received } 
Secretary and signed “Anonymo 
but enclosing a signed check for dues! 
. The Tracy, Calif., Rotary ( 
Rotor defines its name: “Rotor 
vice for the development of pows 
Rotary action through the use of wind”! 
The Phillipsburg, N. J., Rotary ( 
publication, The Hub, is brightened 
original sketches by one of its mem)he) 
HARRY MoORNINGSTERN—an artist of 
pute, points out a Club spokesman 


Fire Fighter. Incendiary bombs 
lose their terror. Dr. O. T. Hopne: 
a member of the Rotary Club of Cix 
centa-Canada, Calif., has invented a 
uid not only to quench fires feeding 
paper, wood, oil, and similar infia 
mables, but also to fireproof the mate: 
als. The inventor has made the 
mula available for national defense 
it is being tested in military usage. 


Hey, Honey! Or perhaps it sho 
be “hay honey,” for ROTARIAN Woopro\ 
MILLER, of Colton, Calif., uses Utah al 
falfa for some of his 26,000 hives 
bees. The story of his unusual busines 
awarding him the title of “No. 1 Ame 
ican honey gleaner,’ appeared in 
March issue of Nature Magazine 
The Reader's Digest. 


R.1.B.1. Nominees. Another “T¢ 
(but better known as “Teejay’’) | 
been nominated for President of Ri 
tary International in Great Britain a 
Ireland—T. J. Rees, of Swansea, Wales 
His two predecessors, Tom D. Youn 
and Tom A. WARREN (First Vice-Pi‘ 
dent of Rotary International), are hop 
ing to attend Rotary’s Convention 
Toronto, June 21-25. T. H. Rose, 





TWO MEN and a bear—Rotary Club Presi- 
dents Charles Henricks (left), New York, N. Y., 
and Charles Kleinknecht, Union City, N. ] 
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If you re Vacationing this Year... 


CANADA 












































S Inceanicas our great industries and friendly people work night and day for Victory 
—yet everywhere, the quaint charm and rustic beauty of La Province de Québec 
remain unspoiled. Welcome to your French Canadian Vacation! 
Choose the vacation you prefer! Just north of the border lie the smiling Eastern Town- 
ships, lakeland of vacation charm. Visit Montréal, the metropolis of Canada, and the 
City of Québec, storied rock of history. North of Montréal are the Laurentians and 
the Gatineau, mountain vacationlands. There’s Les Trois-Rivieres to explore and the 
forested Saint-Maurice Valley . . . the hinterland gems of La Vallée de la Chaudiére, 
Les Bois Francs and La Beauce. Then on to Québec City, to Charlevoix-Saguenay, 
to Lac Saint-Jean and Laurentides Park. Even to Gaspé itself, North-American won- 





der-tour! 
NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED BY U. S. CITI- i For maps and descriptive literature, apply to 
ZENS — NO TOLLS ON PROVINCIAL your home travel agency, automobile club, 
BRIDGES—NO INDIVIDUAL LIQUOR PER- Chamber of Commerce, railway, steamship or 
MITS REQUIRED HERE—VACATION DOL- bus office, La Province de Québec Tourist 
LARS GO FARTHER DUE TO THE RATE OF Bureau, 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, or 


EXCHANGE. direct to Department 76. 
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invented and demonstrated by Ira L. McColister, President 


Tex., during the Club’s bowling season. 


Here's a sport, 


to prove a tenstrike for fellowship in any Rotary Club. 
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nexes ror eltner or potn is 
used by Dr. HucH M. Hart in t 
Log of the New Wilmington, 


Club. 


Authors. Boy Talks to God, 
book from the pen of RoTARIAN 
ABBOTT, Of San Antonio, Te 
the press. . exas coun 
The Cavalcade of Jackson Ce 
come irom tne pen oi 


member of the Edna, Tex., Rota 


Books for Internees, D 
SMITH, an honorary member of 
rence, Kans., Rotary Club, sends 
Berkeley, Calif., a reminder 


is need for books and periodicals a! 
the Japanese evacuated irom tne 
coast of the United States. 
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Billy Phelps Speaking | 
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ed by Harper in 1900 T)y 
warned me that as a novel 
point of view this 


e literary 
good, not nearly so good as the 
e wrote on astronomy and other 
subjects But the terrifie thing 
science had 


is his belief that 


ie age in which he lived supe 


all others, and that science 


1940, 


ippy. The prologue begins, “W: 


about make the whol. 


e in this Golden Age never tire 
aring our happy lot with the 
d condition of our forefathers 


not go further back than the 


g of the century now closing 
e striking contrast between our 
over Nature and theirs.” He 
» Golden Age was coming, and he 

the form of a novel the de 
of the 
ild be in 1942; 
March 23, 1942 


iement has come at last lhe 


paradise which the 
for example on 


The inevita 


iscovered and published that I 
ing out aluminium at the rate 
eight tons a day by some prot 
own to anyone but myself.” 

e believed, like so many others 
that science was going to make 
| wonderful. 
it to be hell. It 
etter for the world if the sub 


This paradise has 
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and the airplane had never been 
od. These inventions could have 
ised for beneficent purposes, but 
God, has turned them into 
nstruments of destruction. In 
essimistic book Ecclesiastes in the 
“Lo, have I 
hath 


put they have sought out many 


say Ss, 


this only 


that God made man up- 


ms.” This novel has a tragic 
211 its own. 
* * * 


American poet Arthur Davison 

as put into his new volume of 

oems, Tumultuous Shore, his 
ophy, his whole heart, and his 

ole life, and no one would need to 
ne that, because these poems are 

[I wish the young men in the 

ed services could read this book be- 
ise it would enliven and inspire them. 
nean spiritually. It is not a pep book 
ra fight book in the ordinary sense. 
r not need those. America’s 
ung men, when the time for actual 
iting comes, will do magnificently, 
meanwhile they all ought to feel 
lat they are not parts of a machine, 

t that each one is an individual soul 
vith a sublime destiny. This book will 
them. I am going to quote what 
‘ir. Ficke wrote me: 

‘A whole lot of young men in camps 
“young men who have usually shied 
‘way trom poetry as a kind of sissy 
‘uff—will find this a different matter; 
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NEW MEXICO 


@ If you live in the West, 
include this colorful land 
in your trip to the Rotary 
Convention this summer 
















































@ Before or after attending the Rotary 
International Convention in Toront 
Canada, June 21 to 25, or anytime 

ma trip to or from California via 

} 


Santa Fe, plan to explore the 


Spanish-Indian country of Northern 
New Mexico 


These delightful and intimate one 


on an Indian-detour 


to three-day motor explorations be 
New Mexico, (on the 
main line of the Santa Fe) where 


Old 


gin at Lamy 
motor maches take you t¢ 
Santa Fé. Here you make your head 
quarters at Fred Harvey's charming 
La Fonda, facing the plaza 

Then, in leisurely comfort and un 
der the guidance of young women 
couriers, Indian-detours visit 
inhabited 


cliff 


Taos and other age-old 

Indian pueblos; prehistoric 

dwellings; isolated primitive villages 

and Spanish missions tucked away 

in the Sangre de Cristo mountains; 

and the historic sites and buildings 

in Old Santa Fé itself 

@ For full details just mail coupon 
ee ee ee 


T. B. Gallaher, Passenger Traffic Manager 
1089 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Send booklet and full details on /ndian-detours 


Name 
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GOLDEN-wedding bells pealed recently for 
Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Currin, of Florence, S. C. 
He has been a Rotarian more than 20 years. 
Photo: Ontario Daily Report 








FOR 20 years or more these Ontario, Calif., 
Rotarians haven't missed a meeting. They 
are (left to right) A. I. Peterson, A. R. Gem- 
mel, John S. Armstrong, and H. M. Shattuck. 





“AUTOMATIC Rotarian” C. M. Bagley, Jr., 
held by his Rotarian father and watched by 
his Rotarian grandfathers, C. J. Hartley and 
W. R. Bagley, at the Duluth, Minn., Club. 


Birmingham, England, is the Vice-Presi- 
dential Nominee, and J. H. B. Younce, of 
Canterbury, England, the Treasurer- 
Nominee of Rotary International in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


Proposed Legislation. Sixteen Pro- 
posed Enactments and Resolutions to be 
considered at Rotary’s 1942 Convention 
at Toronto had been received by the 
Secretary of Rotary International at 
presstime. The titles of these items of 
proposed legislation follow: 

Proposed Enactments 

To revise the provisions relating to 
the zones for the nomination of Direc- 
tors from the United States of America. 
(Proposed by the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International.) 

To provide for more continuity on the 
Board of Directors of Rotary Interna- 
tional. (Proposed by the Board of Di- 
rectors. ) 

To revise the procedure for nomina- 
tion of Directors from the United States 
of America. (Proposed by the Board of 
Directors.) 

Pertaining to a system of nominating 
Directors in the five zones of the United 
States of America. (Proposed by the 
Rotary Club of South Bend, Ind., 
U.S.A.) 

To amend provisions relating to the 
composition of the Nominating Commit- 
tee for President of Rotary Interna- 
tional and to limit membership on the 
part of any individual thereon to a total 
of two years. (Proposed by the Board 
of Directors.) 

To clarify provisions relating to ac- 
ceptance of membership on the Nomi- 
nating Committee for President of Ro- 
tary International and to amend the 
procedure relating to issuing invitation 
for suggestions to be considered by that 
Committee. (Proposed by the Board of 
Directors. ) 

To change the designation of senior 
membership to senior active member- 
ship and to modify the provisions relat- 
ing to such membership. (Proposed by 
the Board of Directors.) 

To amend the provisions relating to 
senior membership with respect to the 
attendance rule. (Proposed by the Ro- 
tary Club of San Jose, Calif., U.S.A.) 





SPREAD STANCE for bowling, invented and demonstrated by Ira L. McColister, President 
of the Rotary Club of Dallas, Tex., during the Club’s bowling season. Here’s a sport, 
pinsmen claim, that is certain to prove a tenstrike for fellowship in any Rotary Club. 





To provide that senior membhy 
shall be exempt from attendan: 
quirements. (Proposed by the R 
Club of Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S.A.) 

To provide that attendance 1 
shall not include as absentees any 
ber absent from any meeting by rx 
of illness. (Proposed by the Rotary 
of East Orange, N. J., U.S.A.) 

To change the Rotary year fron 
1 to September 1. (Proposed by the 
Conference of the 119th District [S\ 
Dakota and western Iowa] of R 
International.) 

For a simplified wording of the Ob 
ject of Rotary. (Proposed by the R 
Club of Sao Paulo, Brazil.) 

To provide that nominations fo. 
office of District Governor shall be 1 
45 days in advance of the District Cor 
ference. (Proposed by the Rotary Clu 
of Chillan, Chile.) 

To revise the provisions relating to 
meetings of and quorum at meetings of 
the Board of Directors of Rotary Inter. 
national. (Proposed by the Board of 
Directors.) 

To clarify the provisions relating t 
the appointment of Trustees of the Ro- 
tary Foundation. (Proposed by the 
Board of Directors.) 

Proposed Resolution 

To adopt a statement concerning t 
services of the officers of Rotary Inte: 
national and the international Secre 
tariat to Rotary Clubs in any natior 
(Proposed by the Board of Directors.) 


Perfect Quarter! At least 25 years of 
100 percent attendance—that’s the re 
ord of J. WILLIAM 
CLARKE, Secretary 
the Rotary Club of 
New London, Conn 
And any time in the 
last 25 years we might 
also have used that 
title, for he has served 
his Club as Secretary 
for the past quarter of 
a century. That, in 
deed, makes him its 
“one and only” Secretary, for the Cl 
is just 25 years old! 





Clarke 


Or Maybe, Annexes. Neither “An- 


nettes” for daughters nor “Sonnets” for 


sons of Rotarians—as mentioned in the 


April RoTAaRIAN (page 52)—but “An- 


nexes” for either or both is the solution 
used by Dr. HuGH M. Hart in the Rota) 
Log of the New Wilmington, Pa., Rotary 
Club. 


Authors. Boy Talks to God, the third 
book from the pen of RoOTARIAN FREDERICK 
AsBoTT, of San Antonio, Tex., is now off 
the press. .. . A Texas county history, 
The Cavalcade of Jackson County, has 
come from the pen of I. T. Tay.or, a 
member of the Edna, Tex., Rotary Club 


Books for Internees. Dr. Frank H 
SMITH, an honorary member of the Law- 
rence, Kans., Rotary Club, sends from 
Berkeley, Calif., a reminder that there 
is need for books and periodicals among 
the Japanese evacuated from the Pacifi 
coast of the United States. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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Billy Phelps Speaking 


(Continued from page 35] 


published by Harper in 1900. Dr. 
wer warned me that as a novel, 
the literary point of view, this 
t good, not nearly so good as the 
s he wrote on astronomy and other 
us subjects. But the terrific thing 
it it is his belief that science had 
the age in which he lived supe- 
to all others, and that science 
ild, about 1940, make the whole 
id happy. The prologue begins, “We 
. live in this Golden Age never tire 
comparing our happy lot with the 
-ward condition of our forefathers. 
need not go further back than the 
ginning of the century now closing 
see the striking contrast between our 
powers over Nature and theirs.” He 
felt the Golden Age was coming, and he 
rote in the form of a novel the de- 
scription of the paradise which the 
vorld would be in 1942; for example, on 
24, “March 23, 1942.—The inevita- 
ble dénouement has come at last. The 
fact is discovered and published that I 
im turning out aluminium at the rate 
f six or eight tons a day by some proc- 
ess unknown to anyone but myself.” 
Thus he believed, like so many others 
1900, that science was going to make 
the world wonderful. This paradise has 
turned out to be hell. It would be in- 
finitely better for the world if the sub- 
narine and the airplane had never been 
invented. These inventions could have 
been used for beneficent purposes, but 
ian, not God, has turned them into 
horrible instruments of destruction. In 
that pessimistic book Ecclesiastes in the 
Bible, it says, “Lo, this only have I 
found, that God hath made man _ up- 
right; but they have sought out many 
inventions.” This novel has a tragic 
humor all its own. 
+ * * 


The American poet Arthur Davison 
Ficke has put into his new volume of 
poems, Tumultuous Shore, his whole 
philosophy, his whole heart, and his 
whole life, and no one would need to 
tell me that, because these poems are 
alive. I wish the young men in the 
armed services could read this book be- 
cause it would enliven and inspire them. 
[ mean spiritually. It is not a pep book 
or a fight book in the ordinary sense. 
They do not need those. America’s 
young men, when the time for actual 
fighting comes, will do magnificently, 
but meanwhile they all ought to feel 
that they are not parts of a machine, 
but that each one is an individual soul 
with a sublime destiny. This book will 
help them. I am going to quote what 
Mr. Ficke wrote me: 

“A whole lot of young men in camps 
—young men who have usually shied 
away from poetry as a kind of sissy 
stuff—will find this a different matter; 
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NEW MEXICO 


@ If you live in the West, 
include this colorful land 
in your trip to the Rotary 
Convention this summer 





































@ Before or after attending the Rotary 
International Convention inToronto, 
Canada, June 21 to 25, or anytime 
on a trip to or from California via 
Santa Fe, plan to explore the 
Spanisk-Indian country of Northern 
New Mexico on an Indian-detour. 

These delightful and intimate one 
to three-day motor explorations be- 
gin at Lamy, New Mexico, (on the 
main line of the Santa Fe) where 
motor coaches take you to Old 
Santa Fé. Here you make your head- 
quarters at Fred Harvey’s charming 
La Fonda, facing the plaza... 

Then, in leisurely comfort and un- 
der the guidance of young women 
couriers, Indian-detours visit 
Taos and other age-old inhabited 
Indian pueblos; prehistoric cliff 
dwellings; isolated primitive villages 
and Spanish missions tucked away 
in the Sangre de Cristo mountains; 
and the historic sites and buildings 
in Old Santa Fé itself. 

@ For full details just mail coupon. 
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T. B. Gallaher, Passenger Traffic Manager 

1089 Railway Exchange, Chicago 

Send booklet and full details on /ndian-detours. 
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Stuart Chase’s book 
commands instant 
attention! 


“He reviews the economic trends of 
the last three decades and comes up 
grasping one really big idea: that so- 
ciety should find some means to get 
its economic machine running in 
peacetime at wartime capacity.” 
—TIME 
Every American who is perplexed 
by the past and fearful of the future 
ought to read it .. . an inspiring pre- 
view of the infinitely better world 
which we can make.” 

—MARRINER S. ECCLES 
"A remarkable and forthright contri- 
bution vigorous and admirably 
written.” —RAYMOND GRAM SWING 


THE ROAD WE 
ARE TRAVELING 


1914 - 1942 SS" = 

= wien = 

By Stuart Chase = —— = 
$1.00 ae Te 


Lee THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND © New York———_ 


USEFUL ACCESSORIES 
SPEED UP BUSINESS 


The war makes it necessary to have more 
efficiencyin businessand Globe-Wernicke 
accessories and filing supplies will keep 
office routine operating smoothly . . 
enable people to do more work with less 
effort . . . save time and money. Sold by 
leading stationers and office equipment 
dealers everywhere. 
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I say this because I remember so well 
my own experience during the last war, 
when for almost two years I was an of- 
ficer in France, and when I almost died 
of sheer heartbreak as my feeling grew 
that everyone had forgotten everything 
that made wars worth fighting, and that 
their spoken patriotism was hollow and 
stereotyped, and that my own life and 
the life of mankind was an expense of 
spirit in a waste of shame. And my 


| own son, who is now in the Army, tells 


me that many of the young men are be- 
ginning to have a similar feeling now; 
their sense of fundamental values, of 
human dignity and worth, of deep pur- 


| pose and secret inner integrity, is faint. 


| what the poet means; the 
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If you can say some word that will lead 
even a handful of these poor lads to 
take up a book that might galvanize 
again their own inner sense of the valid- 
ity of human _ purpose—that might 
awaken them to the fact that they 
too are part of a sublime immortal 
power—” 

I hope my readers understand exactly 
inspiring 
power of poetry cannot be overesti- 
mated. When Shackleton was down in 
the Antarctic ice, and he and his men 
were trapped and had to walk for miles 
day after day over the interminable 
frozen surfaces, he made a speech. He 
told his men to throw away everything 
possible; and first he took a handful of 
sovereigns from his pocket and dropped 
them through a crack in the ice. Then 
he actually threw away some clothing 
and food, and the men followed his ex- 


ample. After this he took from his 
pocket a little book of Browning’s 
poems. He told the men he would read 
it to them every night when they 


camped on the ice because, he said, it 
would be of more value to them in their 
hardships than extra food or extra 
clothing. He did this and they arrived 
safely at their desired haven. 

* . . 

Cordell Hull is a new biography of 
the Secretary of State of the United 
States written by Harold B. Hinton, a 
member of the New York Times edito- 
rial staff for 20 years. There is an in- 
troduction by Sumner Welles, Under- 
secretary of State, who says of Mr. Hull, 
“He is a persuader rather than a leader. 
He relies on the ultimate triumph of 
reason to solve all human problems.” 
I remember speaking at a university 
where a prominent member of the pres- 
ent Administration and I received hon- 
orary degrees; and at the subsequent 
banquet he closed his speech by saying, 
“Our Ship of State will ride trium- 
phantly through the present storms.” 
I then began mine by saying it was 
fortunate that our Ship of State had a 
Hull. (Rotarians will know—or should 
know—that Secretary Hull is an honor- 
ary member of the Rotary Club of Car- 
thage, Tennessee.) 

Readers of my articles must learn to 
endure various plays on words. I print 
only a hundredth part of those that oc- 
cur to me. But I shall simply remark 


that when I saw Yale win the nationa| 
amateur championship in swimming, jt 
occurred to me that this is the 
great sport where the champions are 
wet. 


da 


* * * 

Memoirs of an Epicurean, by Hen) 
Dwight Sedgwick, is an interesting a 
count of the life of a man of letters 
is now 80 years old, who has men: 
lived with the world’s greatest leac 
who has written many books, trave] 
through Europe when Europe was ci, 
ilized, and is himself a representative oj 
the best American culture. During th, 
year of my own teaching at Harvard | 
lived at 54 Thayer Hall, and I see tha 
Mr. Sedgwick had lived at Number 9 
But the scene that he describes on pages 
88 and 89 is something that so far as | 
know never happened during the yea) 
of my tenancy, and I was proctor. The 
only thing I did as policeman was t 
close up a beer party on the top floor at 
2 A.M. 

I agree heartily with Mr. Sedgwick 
that the general tone of the college stu- 
dents, the substitution of irony for en 
thusiasm, was pernicious, but nearly al! 
young men have to pass through that 
stage which Browning describes in his 
first poem, Pauline. When a boy passes 
from enthusiasm to irony, he feels he 
has made an_ intellectual advance; 
whereas really his soul is in greate: 
danger than if he were drunk. 
nately, most of them climb out of it. 

I find that Mr. Sedgwick’s love of 
great poems is much the same as mine 
Goethe’s Dedication to Faust is really an 
invocation. I do not know Dante nearly 
so well as Mr. Sedgwick, but his re- 
marks on English and German poetry 
please me particularly. His travels in 
Europe are described with charm, but 
the chapter called “Religious Views” 
needs a little revision. In speaking of 
the Catholics he says, “It was the wor- 
ship of Mary that appealed to me.” Cath 
olics do not worship Mary and have 
never worshiped Mary. They venerate 
her; they pray to her; but they wor- 
ship only God. This fact should be em- 
phasized. He says also, “And as to im- 
mortality, let them that desire immortal 
life have it.” I can understand why 
there are people who do not believe in 
immortality, although Goethe said that 
those who do not believe in a future life 
are already dead in this life; but it 
seems strange to me that there is any- 
one who does not desire it. Immortal- 
ity is not nearly long enough for me. 

* * a7 

Speaking of Harvard and Boston, let 
me recommend Timothy Fuller’s mur- 
der story, Three-thirds of a Ghost, which 
is diverting and exciting. And here's 
another mystery: Full Crash Dive, by 
Lieutenant Allan R. Bosworth, a Ro- 
tarian of Gilroy, California, now on ac- 
tive duty with the Navy. This is an 
admirable thriller, written by a man 
who knows what he is writing about. 


Fortu- 
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(nd never neglect to read any murder 
by Frank Gruber. Just consider 
atest, The Mighty Blockhead. 
* * * 
ope every Rotarian has read a little 
- of poems called A Shropshire Lad, 
the late A. E. Housman. It was pub- 
ed in 1896, but I still find a number 
ersons who are not acquainted with 
\s I believe the poems in it will be 
200 years from now, and as the 
le book can be read through in 
e-quarters of an hour, I recommend 
nce more. And as those who read it 
| want to know as much as possible 
the life of the austere scholar who 
wrote it, let me recommend a book just 
the biography of Housman by the 
1 who knew him as well as anyone, 
s publisher, Grant Richards. There is 
; preface by Housman’s younger sister. 
find it immensely interesting in its rev- 
lation of Housman’s daily life. The title 
is Housman: 1897-1936. 
cs * * 
30 mentioned, publishers and prices: 
The Actor’s Art and Job. Harry Irvine. 
Dutton $2.50.—Sirteen Famous American 
Plays Edited bv Bennett A. Cerf and Van 


H. Cartmell. Modern Library (Random 
House) $1.45.—Cordell Hull. Harold B. 





Hinton. Doubleday, Doran. $3.—Tumultu- 
) Shore Arthur Davison Ficke. Knopf. 
$2—Memoirs of an_ Epicurean. Henry 


Dwight Sedgwick. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.— 
rhree-thirds of a Ghost. Timothy Fuller. 
Atlantic Monthly Press (Little, Brown). $2. 

Full Crash Dive. Allan R. Bosworth. Duell. 
Sloan & Pearce. $2.—The Mighty Block- 
he Frank Gruber. Farrar & Rinehart. 
$2 —Housman: 1897-1936. Grant Richards. 
Oxford $4. 


Inter-American Unity 
IS Possible 


[Continued from page 30] 


assured, the necessity of preserving 
peace and promoting trade became a fer- 
tile field for the joint action of the re- 
publics of the New World. Peace and 
trade, arbitration and commerce, justice 
and prosperity, were the announced pur- 
poses of that eventful gathering. But 
within those two concepts of peace 
founded upon justice and trade intended 
for common prosperity, lies a whole 
world of possibilities for useful coépera- 
tion, and starting its joint action around 
the two basic purposes of peace and 
trade, we have seen Pan-Americanism 
grow and expand in a way that is really 
astonishing. 

The remarkable thing about inter- 
American unity is not merely that it ex- 
ists. What amazes students of continen- 
tal affairs is that it has survived in spite 
of the tremendous forces that have 
worked against it. 

Factors working against unity in the 
past have been, in the first place, the 
wars or acts of force of the United 
States against weaker nations of. the 
South; the doctrines, policies, and prac- 
tices which involve a disregard of the 
sovereignty and equal rights of those 
same nations, such as “manifest des- 
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Berore or after attending the International 
Convention at the Royal York Hotel in Toronto, 
stop over at Banff where golfing, swimming, 








tennis, fishing, trail riding and hiking are really 
zestful. If you're not attending the convention, 
come with your family to Banff for an invigorating 
vacation that is bracingly different. Economical 
too. Eastern and Western Canada also beckon 
to Rotarian vacationists seeking new and different 
scenes—the beautiful Empress Hotel in evergreen 
Victoria, and majestic Chateau Frontenac in quaint, 
historic Quebec. Complete details on request. 


Ask Your Travel Agent or Canadian Pacific 


OFFICES THROUGHOUT U. S. AND CANADA 
INCLUDING: 


344 Madison Ave. at 44th St., New York 
71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Canadian Pacific 


HOTELS 


FRIENDLY 
CANADA 
WELCOMES 


U.S. 
CITIZENS 





Special All-Inclusive Rate at 
BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL 
for stay of 7 days or longer. Room 
with bath and table d’hote meals. 
Privileges of golf course, tennis courts, 
swimming pools, concerts and 
ballroom—for as low as $10 a person, 
per day, double occupancy. Half rate 
for children, 12 and under, not 
occupying separate rooms. 


Your American Dollars Go Farther... All Prices 
in Canada Are Government Controlled. 
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In Toronto 
FLAWLESS TAILORING 
OF FINEST ENGLISH 
MATERIALS 


Meeting the tailoring requirements of the 
most meticulous has long been the repu- 
tation of Levy Brothers... They will be 
pleased to serve you in Toronto during 
the Rotary convention, or at any time. 


Sey Sires 


69 WEST KING ST., TORONTO 
Charles J. Lloyd 

















VISIT GANANOQUE, CANADA 


Canadian Gateway to the 1000 Islands, one of Na- 
ture’s Beauty Spots. The nearest Canadian Town 
West from 1000 Island International Bridge enroute 
to Rotary International Convention, Toronto, 180 
miles. Plan to stop over and visit our Rotary Club, 
Town, and 1000 Islands including Rotary Island and 
International Camp at Gananoque. 


1000 Island Boat Tours Every Hour 








For General Information or Folder write, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, GANANOQUE, ONTARIO 
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Here, in the colorful 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 


you'll be all the better for a 
few days’ recreation at 
Banff, Jasper or Waterton— 
before or after the Conven- 
tion. So route your trip 
through Alberta. 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED 
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tiny,” “big stick,” “dollar diplomacy,” 
paternalism, intervention, military occu- 
pation, and, very especially, the distor- 
tions, misinterpretations, and misappli- 
cations of the Monroe Doctrine. Other 
factors have been the geographical and 
historical differences in size, population, 
wealth, race, religion, language, culture, 
and power among the various countries. 

But stronger than the adverse factors 
have been the spiritual forces inherent 


in the soul of America: the love of free- | 


dom, the will for peace, the sense of jus- 
tice, the hatred of despotism, the respect 
for the law as the supreme arbiter of all 


human relationships, and, particularly, | 
the deep-rooted conviction that it is only | 


by mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion, by coéperation and unity, that the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere can 


defend their rights, promote their inter- 


ests, advance their ideals, assure their 
prosperity and happiness. 

As I pointed out recently in an ad- 
dress at the America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, ““We have a common heritage of 
liberty in the fact that we are all former 
European colonies which subsequently 
attained their independence. We are all 
young and virile countries which look 
to the future more than to the past. We 
are not divided by historic hatreds or by 
irreconcilable enmities. We have no 
issues of underprivileged minorities. We 


abhor persecution for racial or religious | 
Despite the existence of dic- | 


motives. 
tatorships, our peoples profess adher- 
ence to the philosophy of democracy, 
and are instinctively opposed to the 
ideology of totalitarian despotism. De- 
spite the fact that war has occasionally 
broken out between American States, 
we have a remarkable record of a strug- 
gle for peace, of a will for peace, and of 
work for the institutions that promote 
peace. This is symbolized by the ‘Christ 
of the Andes,’ that inspiring monument 
which, after many threats of war, defi- 
nitely marked a turn for peace between 
Argentina and Chile. 

“We have a common aspiration to 


| peace founded upon justice, and to rela- 
| tions among nations regulated by law 
| and predicated on the sanctity of trea- 
ties. We are unanimous in our execra- | 


tion of force as an instrument of inter- 
national policy, and we have as our com- 
mon code of morals that sublime, holy 
doctrine which upholds love among men 
and the golden rule as the source of all 
peace and justice on earth.” 

Our social and cultural goals are har- 
monious, and rapidly we are gaining a 
deep appreciation for each other’s music, 
painting, literature, and other forms of 
art. We are discovering that the gulfs 
between a Carioca, a Panamanian, and 
a Connecticut Yankee are narrower than 
we thought—and easily bridged. For 
they, for we, are all Americans. 

The untenable doctrines of the past, 
the old policies of tutelage and hegem- 
ony, based on the theory of superior- 
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It is with sincere appreciation 
of the ideals and aims of Ro- 
tary that Canadians esteem it 
an honour to extend the hand 
of fellowship to Rotary’s 1942 
| International Convention. 


While in Toronto this bank 
will be glad to extend to Ro- 
tarians its banking service. 


“BANK TORONTO 


Incorporated 1855 
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inferiority among the States, are 
placed by other policies based on 
neiple of equality and on the 
of mutual respect and friend- 
tone is the self-assumed role of 
ternational policeman.” Gone is 
4 e bitter denunciation of “Yankee 
nperialism” and the “Colossus of the 
Nort ’ The mistrust and fear of other 
ive given way to a feeling of con- 
» and security. 
American unity is 
are say, is a reality, because the peo- 
the New World, regardless of 
ifferences in their make-up and in 
national development, have a com- 
, outlook on the fundamentals of 
, common conception of the bases 
ich international intercourse may 
greeable, advantageous, and fruitful. 
Inter-American unity is possible, and 


ity a 


possible, I 


I dare say, is a reality, because 
is singleness of purpose, oneness 


of sentiment. The 21 Republics of the 
\mericas have a common goal: peace 
and prosperity; a common aspiration: 


ym and justice; a common system: 


free 


odperation; a common sovereign: law. 


Now That You've Started— 


If Dr. Alfaro’s article has 
toned up your appetite for 
further reading on _ inter- 


\merican relations, you may want to 
dip into some of the following articles 
from THE ROTARIAN: 

Economic Highways of the Americas, by Ed- 
ward Tomlinson, May, 1942. 

Rotary—in the Fusing Americas, by William 
Seaman Bainbridge, April, 1942. 

Playing ‘“‘Pan-America’ (describing Pan- 
American Clubs for high-school students), 
by Rabbi Morris A. Skop, March, 1942. 

Roll On to Buenos Aires, by Carlos P. Anesi, 
January, 1942. 

The Americas Show the Way, by Walter B. 
Pitkin, January, 1942. 

Rolling Down to Panama, by Michael Scully, 
September, 1941. 

Bolivar Began It (another historical sketch 
of inter-America relations with a_ special 
word about the Pan American Union), by 
Pedro de Alba, April, 1940. 

Newspapers Link the Americas, by Rodolfo N. 
Luque, March, 1940. 

If turning to other publications, make 
note of this article by a writer well 
known in this field: 

Pan America: Now or Never, by Hubert Her- 
ring, Common Sense, March, 1942. 

See also the following article by the 
author you’ve just been reading: 

The Colombian-Dominican Proposal for an In- 
ter-American Association, by Ricardo J. Alfaro, 
Congressional Digest, February, 1941. 

If your study carries you to books: 

Latin America, by Preston E. James 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1942, $6). 

New Roads to Riches in the Other Americas, 
by Edward Tomlinson (Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1939, $3.75). 

On file, and free for the asking, in 
totary’s Central Office are many perti- 
nent program outlines that will help the 
serious researcher and the Club pro- 
gram planner. Simply write to Rotary 
International, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois, and state which of the 
following papers you wish: 

Modern Agencies for International Coéperation 
(includes Pan American Union), No. 725; 
International Goodwill in the Americas, No. 731: 
How One Rotary Club Promotes Inter-American 
Understanding, No. 734; Rotary in Ibero-America, 
No. 767; Pan-American Clubs, No. 735; Peace 
Plans in the Americas, No. 732. 
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To all Rotarians attending the 1942 International Conven- 
tion we extend a cordial invitation to consult with the 
officers of our Business Development Department on any 


aspect of banking service in 
° 


In this Department has been gathered to- 
gether a mass of useful information which 
is available to anyone interested in Canada 
as a potential field for business expansion. 
Credit and market reports, assistance in 


establishing trade connections, 


taxation, transportation and kindred sub- 


jects are at your disposal. 


the Dominion. 
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be sure to investigate 
this useful service. Of- 
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located at the 
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* of King and Yonge 
Offices of the Business Development Depart- Streets. 
ment are also located at Head Office, Montreal ~\/ 
and in New York at 68 William Street. \ f 
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Total Assets exceed $1,000,000,000 
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patterns to choose from you'll 
at the lovely china collection 
Ellis-Ryrie, Toronto... 
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A. CLUBB & SONS LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


TORONTO'S LEADING TOBACCONISTS 


Importers of 
High Grade London Made Briar Pipes 
Fine Havanas English, Scottish 
Indian Cigars and and Irish Smoking 
Burmah Cheroots Mixtures 


4 CONVENIENTLY LOCATED DOWNTOWN SHOPS 
Cor. King & Yonge Sts. 
46 Adelaide St. W. 103 King St. E. 
285 Bay St. 


Visitors in Toronto and other Canadian 
communities will find a hearty welcome 
at the firms represented in these col- 
umns. They represent those of a care- 
fully selected list who accepted the 
invitation to tell of their services and 
products in the official magazine of 
Rotary International. Your patronage of 
these and other advertisers will be 
appreciated by them. And thank you for 
mentioning THE ROTARIAN. 
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GOOD NEIGHBORS 


Efficient banking service aids in the 
development of trade and goodwill 
between the United Nations. 


You are cordially invited to use the 
services of this Bank in the follow- 
ing Countries: 


Branches from Coast to Coast 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Branches at St. John’s and eleven 
other points 


WEST INDIES 


Branches in Jamaica, Cuba, Puerto Rico 
and Dominican Republic 


Complete list of branches on request 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
49 Wall Street 5 Cour! Street 


LONDON, ENG., 108 Old Broad St., EC2 
General Offices 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Capital and Reserve, $36,000,000 














The BANK of 


NOVA SCOTIA 


ESTABLISHED 1832--OVER A CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 





Answers to Puzzle on Page 63 


REVERSIBLE DIAGONAL: Crosswords: 2. 
Lee 2. Dew 3. Sap 1. Net 5. Rub. 
The numbered letters spell leper. 
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Talking It Over 


[Continued from page 3] 


acquainted, and apparently my brother 
and his wife have acted as subjects for 
him on several occasions, one result of 


which I now have before me, and a very 
good likeness it is, too. 

I’m sure that the Rotarians of Owen 
Sound will wonder how his picture 
ended up on the front cover of THE Ro- 
TARIAN. The foregoing will explain. 


More on Star-Spangled Banner 
From MABLE CARLTON HORNER 
Wife of Rotarian 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

After reading Dr. Phelps’ references 
to The Star-Spangled Banner in the 
April RoTaRIAN and the interesting let- 
ters about it in the May issue, I feel that 
Rotarians may like to know how this 
song was chosen and _ started—unof- 
ficially—as our national anthem by my 
father, Brigadier General C. H. Carlton, 
United States Army, in 1892, as told in 
his enclosed letter to the Mayor of Bal- 
timore in 1914.* 

My father graduated from West Point 
in 1859, going the following year with 
Captain Floyd 
Jones’ expedition 
from St. Louis by 
steamer to the 
headwaters of the 
Missouri River, 
thence marching 
through a_wilder- 
ness inhabited only 
by Indians, a few 
white trappers, and 
multitudes of wild 
animals, to Walla 
Walla. 

After helping 
keep California in 
the Union, he returned east by the Isth- 
mus with the Fourth Infantry in time 
to engage in the Second Battle of Bull 
Run and was actively engaged during 
the Civil War, except for six months in 
Libby Prison, after being captured, as 
Colonel of the 89th Ohio, at the Battle 
of Chickamauga. 

After the war he spent 30 years as a 
cavalry officer on the Indian frontier, 
retiring as Brigadier General in 1897. 

My husband, John K. Horner, is a de- 
voted member of the Philadelphia Ro- 
tary Club. ... Incidentally, my brother, 
Schuyler C. Carlton, was a classmate of 
Dr. Phelps, Yale ’87. 





Carlton 


* Because June 14 is Flag Day in the 
United States, the following letter will be 
of special interest to many ROTARIAN readers 
at this time. It is from Brigadier General 
C. H. Carlton to James H. Preston, president 
of Commission and Mayor of Baltimore, and 
is dated August 15, 1914.—Ebs. 


I regret my inability to accept your Com- 
mission’s kind invitation to the Centennial 
of The Star-Spangled Banner. 

I specially regret this as I was probably 
the first officer of the United States Army 
to order this air played at all band practices 
and to require all persons present to rise 

and pay it proper respect. 

I was promoted to the Colonelcy of the 
Eighth United States Cavalry in 1892 and 
assumed command of that Regiment at Fort 
Meade, South Dakota, when my wife. Mrs. 
Carlton, suggested that I try to establish a 
special national air such as all other nations 
had. 


We selected The Star-Spangled Ba; 
it was written under very unusual 
stances. 

Our printed programs for parades. pa) 
concerts, etc., stated that The Star-Spangi¢, 
Banner w ould be the last air played. A no; 
at the bottom of the programs required , 
persons within hearing to rise and ; ne 
not under arms to remove their hats 

During all practice marches as we!! as 
garrison this custom was followed and ¢} 
same behavior required of all ci 
within the lines. 

The New York Times referred to t! 
that the Colonel of the Eighth Cava W 
trying to establish a national anthen T} 
attracted the attention of Colonel Cook 
command of the Recruiting Depot at Dayiq: 
Island, who wrote me that he was hayj 
recruits taught to sing our national airs 
suggested that he concentrate his i: 
tion on The Star-Spangled Banner 

When Governor Sheldon of South Dako 
visited Fort Meade, our custom 
plained to him. 

Later I attended a reception given 
Governor Hastings of Pennsylvania 
Governor’s Mansion in Harrisburg, P:¢ 5 
vania, and he promised me that he wo 
try to have the custom established among 
the Pennsylvania militia. A Colon 
Pennsylvania militia in Philadelphia pr 
ised me to try to have General Sn 
introduce it at the encampment of 
Pennsylvania militia at Mount Gretna 

Not long afterward I had an interview 
the subject with the Secretary of War, H 
Daniel E. Lamont, and my impressio 
that it was but a few months later tl} 
issued the order requiring The Star-Sp 
gled Banner to be played every evening 
retreat. 

In addition to this I tried to enforce 
spect for our national flag by having ever 
one rise and remove their hats when th: 
colors passed them. 

With best wishes for the success of yo 
celebration, believe me... . 


A ‘No’ Vote on Bonus 
From Earu A. ROADMAN, Rotarian 
President, Morningside College 
Sioux City, Iowa 

I am not in favor of DeWitt Emery’s 
plan for a soldiers’ bonus as outline 
in the April Rotarian, for the following 
reasons, although it does have certain 
merits: 

1. It will tend to increase spendthrift- 
iness among men in service. 

2. If the bonus is a day-by-day obliga- 
tion, it should go into their monthly pa 
envelopes with accompanying educatio! 
in savings policies and programs. 

3. The disjointed financial econom) 
of the nation upon cessation of hostili- 
ties will not stand this added strain. 

4. We must begin asking what we 
can give instead of permitting the civil: 
ian population to profit and then 
crease the fighting forces’ incomes 
meet an illegitimate civilian condition 


Guarantee Soldiers a Job 
Urges Rosert C. Ricu, Rotarian 
Private, United States Army 
Camp Wolters, Texas 
Most men in service, I suppose, would 
be in hearty accord with DeWit 
Emery’s plan. Personally I am opposed 
to it both in theory and in substance. 
I’m not necessarily being unselfish or 
high-minded. While I do think another 
bonus would be bad for the best inter- 
ests of the country as a whole, I also 
remain unconvinced that its benefits to 
me, as a veteran of World War II, would 
offset its disadvantages to me as a citi- 
zen of the United States.... 
The principle of the bonus as applied 
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branch plants, TWICE as 
many American firms have 
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Rotary International Con- 
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to this country always has mystified me. 
At heart we're a peace-loving country 
that zealously guards its rights, and 
fights only when it becomes necessary 
to uphold its way of living. Why, then, 
should it be necessary to remunerate 
men who have taken up arms to fight 
for those ideals? When we do, we de- 
stroy our ideals by commercializing 
them in terms of dollars and cents 

What 
bonus? Rehabilitation, I say, on a broad, 
effective scale. See to it that every able- 
bodied man who returns from this war 
is given honest work, work for which 
he is fitted, and you will be doing him 
a far greater service than if vou were 
to give him an outright “cut” of a Con 
gressional appropriation. 

That’s a big job, I know, but in Mr 
Emery’s words, “I have enough confi- 


shall we substitute for the 


dence in American intelligence and in- 
genuity to believe that the country 
could handle that problem.” ... By 
guaranteeing work to those physically 
qualified to do it, you also solve the prob- 
lem of putting money into circulation, 
the problem Mr. Emery would cure with 
a bonus. But the bonus, I contend, 
would be a steppingstone to inflation, 
whereas the normal resumption of civil- 
ian occupations would automatically act 
as a check on inflation trends, would 
accomplish the same purpose of putting 
money into circulation—and without 
Government subsidization. ... 

No, the bonus is “not a panacea for 
all economic ills.” If anything, in my 
opinion, it’s more cause than it is cure. 
The history of the World War I bonus 
has shown it to be the tool of aspiring 
politicians, the football of pressure 
groups, the scourge of taxpayers. “Let’s 
plan now for the bonus,” Mr. Emery 
says. I, too, say, “Let’s plan now for 
the bonus—for its elimination from our 
American scheme of things.” 


No Pensions for Able Bodied 
Says J. U. HEMMI, Rotarian 
Attorney at Law 
Oceanside, California 

I beg to disagree with DeWitt Emery’s 
proposal. Neither pensions nor bonuses 
were thought of for able-bodied ex-sol- 
diers immediately following the Revolu- 
tionary or Civil Wars. Of course, the 
widows and orphans were to be cared 
for, as well as wounded or disabled ex- 
soldiers. 

When I was a small boy, I remember 
hearing an ex-soldier of the Civil War 
say it was a disgrace for an able-bodied 
soldier to ask for a pension. He consid- 
ered it very unpatriotic. He was proud 
that he served, and he did so without 
expectation of financial or other reward 
than the feeling that he did his -full 
ouly: .=. 


Devise More Sensible Procedure 
Pleads WALTER E. Sraur, Economist 
New York University 
New York, New York 
If we are to vote soldiers’ bonuses as 

we have done in the past—that is, with- 

out regard to the needs of the individ- 

uals and on the false assumption that a 

bonus is in some degree a measure of 

the service of the individual soldier to 
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MOMro« 4046 


The FRANK G.SHUMAN Co. 


fdwerd € Cong ves 
600 W. JACKSON GLVD., CHICAGO, ILL 








PRINTING INKS 














SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Printing 
Inks for All Processes 
501 PLYMOUTH COURT, CHICAGO 











PROGRAM MATERIAL 








SPEECHES We write speeches on 
any subject **Speeches 


or Every  Occasion,"’ 2 
Speaking Manual, $1.50. 
Instant Parliamentary Guide, 


Speakers’ Joke Hook $1.50 ta 


STUNT 


Program Chairman's Fun Ro 
Book, $1.50 


a collection, $1.50. Public 
Officer's Handbook with 
$1.5¢ 


imorous Talks,’" pre- 
Iniy, $7 a year. 
90. 


Jokes and H 


“New Z 
ared and mailed 


ap 





Stunt Book 
Pr 


k $1.50 3 
Toastmaster’s Humor Guide, $1.5 
National Reference Library 
2014 Torbenson 





Cleveland. Ohio @ 








LECTURES ON JAPAN 


Headline your Rotary Club Program, 


Inter-city or Family Night with 
JAMES R. (Jimmy) YOUNG 


13 Years a Tokyo News Correspondent 
An outstanding, dynamic, coast-to-coast 
magazine and news writer 


lecturer, 


Address; 


Jimmy Young, 333 East 43rd St.. New York City 











ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 




















. names of those 
,, entering armed 
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‘BRONZE TABLET 


for adding 






Send size and wording for FREE SKETCH. 
IMustrated Bootle: on Request. 
forces. . 
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More than ever it is important to be able to iden- 
tify your clothes, your possessions —and your- 
self. Mark all the family’s belongings with 
CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for protection at 
home, school, camp and in the Army or Navy 
Cash's Names are woven, not just printed—ac- 
cept no substitutes. Ask your Dept. Store or 
write us 

TRIAL OFFER: Send us thc for’ 1 doz. of your FIRST 
name ewing 


and sample of NO-SO for attaching ithout »# 


Ask about Cash’s BADGES for Rotarians! 


CASH’ 442Chestnut St.,So. Norwalk,Conn. or 6211 
So. Gramercy Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 


3 doz.$i5° 6 doz.$2. soheed 


9 2% 12 Coment 
Everything a Club Needs! 


Lapel Buttons .. . 
Luncheon Badges . . 
Flags and Banners . . 
Road Signs . .. . 
Speaker's Stands . . 
Record Systems . . . 
Emblem Souvenirs . . 


Send for Rotary Catalog R-5 


[RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


| 325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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NAMES 
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>. SPEAKER’S DES 
- for use on banquet tables, etc, 
19” front x 18” high x 18” 
deep. A piece of furniture 
that most every club needs for 

the convenience of speakers. 
sk is built with shelf_fer 
extra papers, books, etc. Fin- 
ished with rubber cushioned 

corners. Light and sturdy. 
Desks are made only as _or- 
dered, and require two to four 
days for delivery. Each $5.00. 
Write for club catalog today. 


| “OLD GLORY’? MANUFACTURING CO. 
503 S. Wells St., Chicago Wabash 2070 








SADDLERY 


FREE 10 SADDLE 

HORSE OWNERS 
Why pay fancy prices for saddlery ? 
Write for FREE Catalog that has saved 








real money for thousands of horsemen. 
Describes over 400 popular items of 
English and American ‘“‘tack.”’ I ship } 
saddlery on approval. Write today. Wiesenfeld Co., 
Dept. 44-D, 112 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. | 


TYPOGRAPHERS 











7 -«-\YPOGRAPHY... | 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 

A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 

* 155 E. OHIO STREET - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ROTARIANS BUY quality products for 
home and business. Reach this market of 
175,000 responsible men through this 
directory. For information, write THE 
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ROTARIAN, 35 E. Wacker, Chicago, Ill. 








the nation—then I should prefer 
Emery’s plan. But, because of th, 
of rationality involved in these | 
bonus plans, I hope both can be a 
and that some more sensible pri 
can be devised and utilized. 


Cross Bonus Bridge Later 


Mr 


Asks LELAND E. STILWELL, Rotarian 


Obstetrician 

Hollywood, California 

Let’s not plan for the bonus—as 
Emery has suggested in THE Rot 


Let’s look at the situation confront 


us and then determine what s] 
done about it, how to do it, an 
cross the next bridge when we 
it! 

Our existence as a democracy 
free people is threatened as neve 
fore. Every effort at the present 
must be devoted to developing 
armed forces as rapidly as possi! 
stemming the onrushing wave of t 
tarianism which seeks to engulf 
Strikes, politics, selfish interests 
kinds, only tend to divert us fron 
vital necessity of the moment. . . 

Monetary reward cannot pay fo! 
experiences and sacrifices of war. 
dollars-a-day bonus for the boys of 
taan! What price glory! 


If anytl 


would take incentive from our men, t 


would. They are fighting for the c] 
to remain free men, to preserve 


right to think and live as individua 
. The materialism of the industria 


age fades into insignificance in compa 
son. The sooner worship of the gol 


god Greed is supplanted by the idea 
of freedom, the better. 

So my plea is: 
sacrifice to the utmost now before 
too late. 
our form of living assured, our 
nomic and _ political system 


lf 


work, produce, give, 


it Is 


Then, when the job is done, 


eco- 


reéstab- 


lished, we can consider some means of 


a national expression of gratitude 


those who brought it to pass. But 
for the bonus now—NO! 








While ‘Scoopy’ Scratched 
By A. D. Bunton, Rotarian 
Adjutant, Salvation Army 
Cortland, New York 
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I have always enjoyed THE Rotarian 


It is both instructive and educati 


as well as full of hints toward bett 
fellowship. In the May issue I note on 


grave error to Canadians and espec 
to Ontario-minded citizens. 
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In Canada 


Calls! you show the picture of the Peac 


Tower in Ottawa, “Province of Quel 


THE ROTARIAN 
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Mr Pottava is in the Province of Ontario, which provide funds for the support of 


e lack not the Province of Quebec. Cana- public schools and local institutions. In SPECIAL AND PAST OFFICER 
inker fae dia ke everybody to visit the Parlia- those States the people who pay the | 
Oided = Buildings and thus want every- sales tax are not urged or pressed to ROTARY BUTTONS 


edure od know where it is located. buy State bonds. The State retail tax is 
paid willingly because the taxpayer DIAMONDS 
U.S.O Building Misplaced knows that his contribution goes to the SHOWN 


ADDITIONAL _ gicso 


; LEE NICHOLS, Appliance Retailer Support of his State and local institu- 





ian President, Rotary Club tions. It would be unfair to ask the R208D 
Ridder, Louisiana wage earner and the small-salaried per- $2.70 ea. IOKt. Green Gold $3.20 ea. 
Qn page 48 of the May Rorarian are son to pay a heavy sales tax, in addition $3.70 ea. I4Kt. Green Gold $4.20 ea. 
‘S Mr shed some pictures we sent you to the income taxes he is already pay- VERS 0. Patediom $5.00 co. 1 
RIAN! U.S.O. building in DeRidder, the ing. ; This button standard and accepted by | 
nting first to be completed and dedicated in I think the preferable plan is to ap- Glebe everywhere. Wille fer our latest 


\ited States. However, we are dis- seal to the patriition of wane ceenens catalogue. 
| ther ‘ted to find that in the caption ! jg 7. See GORDON B. MILLER & COMPANY 
ret ti sou “moved” the building to near-by to buy savings stamps and bonds, as far 809 Walnut $#., Cincinnati 
Camp Polk. The citizens of DeRidder, Russell-Hampton Co., Chicago 
and a ind especially the Rotarians, are proud Authorized Distributor 
er be this building and the part they had 
tims n securing it. 


as they are able, rather than to impose 
a heavy burden upon them in the pur 
chase of the necessities of life. 














r o 
; \ it shall be told. For many years a 
hes, enall stone statue (carved by an ancient Az- 
tot s squatted on a bookcase in THE Ro- 
spran’s sanctum and has been known as 
ibe All editorial slips have been attri- 
rf wted to him, for, if you recall Shake- 
r veare’s Tempest, yow’ll remember that Cal- 
wie han was the “freckled whelp” who used 
rude language and made egregious blunders. | 
seoopy. The Seratchpad Man’s pooch, was | 





Fora New and Refreshing | 
Himosphere of Elegance and Good Taste 

















retailed to guard our Caliban. But in some ' 
Two- ay he got in his dastardly work twice decide Cw ¥ 
5 nonth “How?” was the Great Office Pi 
t B vystery until the staff photographer solved a 
thing *- Secoopy was busily engaged otherwise, r 
a that's all. A pinch of flea powder has eased ; 
» Uld i but not your Editors. We are now : 
lance hac n the editorial grind (see cut below), ' 
f nut with one eye on pesky Caliban.—Ebs. i 
Strial 4 
1par- ' 
Iden T ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 2 
There is an increasing trend among business execu- : 
lism ; 
. P F . 2 
tives and professional men to provide their offices a 
. si 
oO > . . . ° ob . 
Sive, with luxurious and colorful Oriental rugs. This, we 5 
It is H 
lone believe, is a timely idea and should be encouraged. } | 
eco- For it will bring into business that same hospitable, :| 
Stab- of P ° ° . . a i 
rad warm and relaxing setting for which we strive so 
S of } : 
e to earnestly in our homes. Always in good taste, " 
yan i : : 
pian Federal Sales Tax Unwise | Oriental rugs are adaptable to any surrounding, j 
Believes JOSEPH ROSIER a lari i , iidieiea 
; ill lend the same enduring beauty and dignity 
Honorary Rotarian ; - 
Senator from West Virginia to an office as they have for centuries in homes. 3 
f ‘ashia : : . . 
Washington, D. C. Right now is a good time to make your selection 


Re: A Federal Sales Tax? [debate-of- 
the-month, April Rotarian]: 

All leaders in Congress and in the are still so low—based upon imports made months 

/ Government agree that war expendi- 

tures should be met as fast as possible 





from our huge, diversified stock while all our prices 


ago when prices were much lower. To Rotarians and 


by current taxes. However, it must be their friends unable to visit our salesrooms, rugs 
recogniz ti 4 ° e 
ognized that only a portion of the will be shipped on approval. | 
/ cost can be met in this way. We must 
_ depend largely on the sale of Govern- | 


ment bonds. I do not believe that a 
' general consumers’ sales tax is wise. 
_ Such a tax would place a large burden 
' on those in the lower-income brackets, 


Free Booklet ... on “The Care of 
Oriental Rugs” will be sent upon request. 


' and even on those who have practically Skilled Repairing ... of your Ori- 
no income at all. Taxes should come entals by our weavers at moderate prices. 
largely from the profits made by those 
engaged in defense industries. We are | 


asking those with lower incomes to sac- 


3 e e fi 
rifice to buy bonds and savings stamps. ahi th I 4 
IAN A large proportion of that class of citi- IO CTS, NC | 








nal. | Zens is responding in a patriotic and 

tter > generous way. Wage earners find the 

one | cost of living rising, and altogether their 169 N. Wabash Ave. .... . Chicago, Illinois 

ally burdens will be as heavy as they can 

ada | carry, without the addition of a sales 

ace tax. direct importers for fifty-two years ... since 1890 
¢.” ' Some States have retail sales taxes 
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ram 0 o erenes 
ing young men to onsen ully m life’s 





battle will mean much to your son. 


Fully accredited. Superior instruction 
$200,000 gym. Indoor pool, rifle range. Five athletic fields 


acres, Catalog. Col.A.M.Hitch, 62C Third 81., Boonville, Mo, 





July 6 — Aug. 30. Cruises on inland waterways. 
Expert instruction in rowing, sailing, swim 
ming. Buys 10-20. Tutoring available 

Modern dormitories, two gyms, rifle 

Limited enrolment 
covers uniform, 


range, 69 boats 
Inclusive fee 

laundry. Catalog. Rear Admiral 
8. S. Robison, U. S. N. (Ret.) 
Box 29, Toms River, N. J. 





MILITARY SCHOOL—Junior College, High School 
Modern balidings, 





















MILITARY ACADEMY 


anc ate 

COLLEGE. R.O.T.C, 
accredited 64 year 
Large gym. Indoor pool. Stadium. A 

Debating Dramatics 
Riding. G volt 22: 
air port—Country Club. 
CATALOG. 
Washinton Place, Lexington, 


Summer Schoo 





SCHOOLS will welcome inquiries from our sub- 
scribers. If you plan to send your children to 
school, write today to schools represented on 
this page for complete details. Be sure to 
mention THE ROTARIAN. 


ENTWORTH 


4 Yr. HIGH SCHOOL 
2 Yr 


sporta. Home of famous marching band, 
flying. 
5 acres—beautiful cam — 


Write Col. J. M. Sellers, 68a 
Mo. 











END /T 


To the Boys in Camp 


Librarians report that they want 
good, serious literature. Send the 
boys from your home town in 


the Army, Navy, Marines, CCC 


THE ROTARIAN 


or put it in their camp libraries. 
It's $1.50 for a year's subscription. 
Send orders to— 


THE ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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ONE FORM of gold that has not been 
nationalized in any country is that of 
the scales of goldfish. Yet ROTARIAN 
Frep E. Kern, clergyman of East Pe- 
oria, Illinois, finds that kind the most 
satisfactory nowadays, though he admits 
it has never put any hard cash in his 
purse. Here is what he writes to THE 
Groom about his fascinating hobby. 


Tie BREEDING of goldfish is by no 
means a new hobby—indeed, it is one 
of the oldest, for the Chinese have prac- 
ticed it for thousands of years. 

The glassy stare that goldfish give you 
is without doubt an attempt to see if 
you have sufficient intelligence to ap- 
preciate their way of living. They are 
by no means unresponsive creatures. I 
have one pair, now 
four years old and 
about ten inches long, 
that swim to the near 
end of the pool when 
they hear the slam of 
the door which means 
I am coming to feed 
them. They nibble at 
my fingers and will 
permit me to pick 
them up. If I lift 
them from the water, they soon wriggle 
back in, but swim right back and ‘‘ask” 
to be taken up again. They seem to like 
to have their ribs tickled. 

Some people are not successful in rais- 
ing goldfish. They complain that their 
pets always die. Very likely they are 
killed by mistaken kindness and smoth- 
ered with mistaken generosity. Goldfish 
thrive on neglect and will survive 
though you fail to feed them. 

They will be grateful to you if you 
neglect to change their water, for the 
green scum that forms is full of life- 
giving vitamins for them. They delight 
to nip at the glass and scrape off those 
delectable microscopic morsels which 
humans abhor, but are full of good 
health for them. 

Contrary to our human habits, gold- 
fish eat more in Summer than in Win- 
ter. They can stand extremes of tem- 
perature if the change is not too sudden, 
and can be frozen in a block of ice 
without injury, if thawed out gradually. 
Salt is a treat for a goldfish, and the 
standard tonic for ailing fish is a salt 
bath. 

To raise goldfish successfully one 
needs to know something about aquatic 
plants, for these furnish the oxygen con- 
tent to the water which is vital to the 
health of the fish. There is a great 
variety of “moss” for aquariums. All 
these plants are valuable, but vary 
greatly in oxygen production. Some of 
the best plants are Anacharis, Cabomba, 
Vallisneria, and Myriophyllum. 








Kern 


The normal spawning season is the 


Spring, but I have had 
spawned biweekly throughout the Sy 
mer. The fish should have 
romp and “drive.” Sometimes the ma), 
is so earnest and persistent about this 
driving that the incompetent female djec 
of exhaustion. 

For spawning, goldfish use the long 
feathery roots of the water hyacin 
and without it they refuse to spaw 
Since the plant dies in Winter, | get 
some from the South early in the Sup 
mer, and within a short time—son, 
times only half an hour—the roots ar 
covered with the eggs. Immediat 
after the female deposits them, th 
follows and covers them with the fer. 
tilizing milt. 

But goldfish are cannibals, and 
immediately start to eat their spaw 
unless the hyacinths are removed fro 
the pool and put in a special nursery 
aquarium. In three to five days 
eggs will hatch and come out as 
shining eyes attached to a wriggling 
spinal cord. 

If adequately fed, the babies develop 
quickly, and in a few weeks are swim- 
ming around in schools. They cannot 
be trusted in the same aquarium wit 
the older fish until they are about three 
months old, else they will serve as en 
trees on the menu. I get about 50, some. 
times 100, from each spawning. 

Goldfish are a real hobby—inexpen- 
sive, educational, and fascinating. If 5 
are tired, mentally and physically, yo 
can find relief in goldfish. They will 
not disturb your thoughts by noisy in 
terruptions, and their quiet, contempla- 
tive nature is catching and has a sooth 
ing effect on the hurried, harried soul 


some that 


room 


What's Your Hobby ? 


Why not ask THE Groom to list you 
name below—without charge—if you are a 
Rotarian or a member of a Rotarian’s fa 
ily? It may introduce you to others with a 
similar hobby bent. It'll add to your fu 

Salt and Pepper Shakers: Mrs. Ray E. 
Bruce (wife of Rotarian—collects salt a 
pepper shakers from all countries), 910 6t h 
St., Charleston, Ill., U.S.A. 

Stamps: C. E. Smith (collects 
wishes to exchange), Box 346, 
Sask., Canada. 

Postal Cards: Ella Virginia Pric ket! tt (10- 
year-old daughter of Rotarian—collects 00s- 
tal cards of unusual scenic or historic | inter- 
est; will exchange cards of Smoky Moun 
tains for others), Baxter Seminary, Baxter, 
Tenn., U.S.A. 

Stickers: Kenneth Shawaker (son of Ro- 
tarian—collects skating-rink, vacation, travel 
stickers, seals, and poster stamps; will trade 
stamps, pencils, or match covers), 120 E 
Evers, ‘Bowling Green, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Glass Slippers, Hats: Mrs. Dallas Kemp 
(wife of Rotarian—coilects old glass slippers 
and hats), Linden St., Livonia, N.Y., U.S.A 

Rotary; Clocks: Harry A. Ellett (/akes 
Rotary a hobby; would like to correspon 
with other hobbyists. Fixes clocks of varied 
makes) Richmond Cotton Oil Co., Rich 
mond, Tex., S.A 


stamps 


Watrous, 


—Tue Hopprnorse Groom 


THE ROTARIAN 
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My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
heading. Send entries to 
nped Gears, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 
5 Bast Wacker Drive, Chicago. Follow- 

1 favorite of Roy A. Barton, Sec- 
Fort Kent, Maine, Rotary Club. 


nile this 


T colored boys were having an 
rgument about ghosts. One of them 
aimed to have seen a ghost as he 


nassed the cemetery the night before. 
“What was dis here ghos’ doin’ when 
’ seen him?” asked the doubter. 
“Jes fallin’ behin’, mistah—fallin’ be- 
nin rapid!” 


JU ids 


Reversible Diagonal 
eae 
a eee 
» &. 
ee. 
Crosswords: 1. Name of a general; re- 
a snakelike fish. 2. Moisture; 
to marry. 3. Found in plants; 
eversed, a dance step. 4. Without 
hich a tennis match cannot be played; 
eversed, less than 11. 5. To scour; re- 
versed, the prickly envelope of a seed. 
The numbered letters spell a diseased 
person. 


versed, 


For answer, see column 1, page 58. 


Lakes Twice Lold 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—-Shakespeare. 


Exhausting Profession 

A lawyer was cross-examining a hap- 
less witness. “Are you a teetotaler?” 

“No,” the man replied. 

“Are you a moderate drinker?” 

No answer. 

“Am I right in calling you a heavy 
lrinker, then?” 

“That's my business.” 

“Any other business?” asked the law- 
yer.—Constitution, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


Tough Life 

Grandfather cut firewood in the tim- 
ber. Walked beside the wagon in zero 
weather. Carried lines over his shoul- 
‘er and whipped his hands around his 
body to keep from freezing. Now his 
grandson thinks he is roughing it if he 
has to drive a sedan without a heater.— 
The Catalina Islander. 


Contemptible 
Judge: “I fine you £10 for contempt 
of court.” 


Witness: “Make it £30, Judge... 
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£10 wouldn't express my contempt for 
this court.”—Parade, ENGLAND. 


Fortunate 


“Waiter, these are very small oysters.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And they don’t appear to be very 
fresh.” 

“Then it’s lucky they’re small, ain’t it, 


sir?”—Tit-Bits. 


Question Relevant 

Teacher: “Jimmie, can you tell me 
how matches are made?” 

Jimmie: “No, ma’am, but I 
blame you for asking.” 

Teacher: “What do you mean?” 

Jimmie: “Well, my mother says you 
have been trying to make one for 20 
years.”—The “Sock-Eye,”’ New WEsT- 
MINSTER, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA. 


don’t 


Finders Keepers 
Next time that I have need to hide 
From visitors I can't abide, 
From in-laws (whom I hold in awe) 
Or lesser breeds without the law, 
I'll simply drop the toothpaste lid, 
And lay me down where it is hid! 


—Ernestine Mercer 





Worth a Try! 


You'd try anything once? Then try 
to think up the best line to complete 
the bobtailed limerick below! Then send 
the line—or more than one if you 
wish to—to The Fixer, Stripped Gears 
Department, ‘The Rotarian'’ Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., 
by August |. If it's the best one to 
come to The Fixer's desk, you'll receive 


a check for $2. Try it!—Gears Eds. 











Adieu from Dye 
A certain Rotarian named Dye 
Who always asked ev’ryone “Whye?” 
When pressed for remarks 
‘pon playgrounds and parks, 


Hereisit 

Visitors at the “Cogville’”’ Rotary Club 
have been many, judging from the num- 
ber of last lines sent to complete the bob- 
tailed limerick in the March Rotarian. 
The visitors’ list was not limited to Ro- 
tarians, either, for the best last line—in 
the opinion of THE Fixer—came from 
Non-Rotarian W. J. Steininger, of North- 
ville, Michigan. His brother, Russell, is 
a member of the Northville Rotary Club. 
Here is the completed limerick: 
Whenever a Club I would visit, 
I make up at Cogville. Now is it 

The food that they serve, 

Or the pep and verve? 
Or the friendship my visits elicit? 












Leading Jewelers feature this line. 


ROTARY JEWELRY 


Five distinctive designs 
PAST PRESIDENT EMBLEMS 


with or without diamonds 





164 116 
If your jeweler is unable to supply you, write 









WEFFERLING, 
BERRY & CO. 


Makers of 
fine Emblematic Jewelry 


8 ROSE ST., NEWARK, N. J. 





quarter century devoted 
to the advancement of funeral service 
standards is your guarantee of skill, 
equal pricing to all and unquestioned 
integrity. Members of National Selected 
Morticians must have complete facilities 
and subscribe to the highest code of 
ethics in the profession. Look for this 
symbol in your community, or write 
Dept. R, 520 N. Michigan, Chicago, 
for the name of our nearest member. 


25 YEARS OF CONFIDENCE 

















ne OSG 5 religion is identified 
with the ceremony, this emblem on the door 
identifies an establishment where “THE 
OPEN DOOR?” Standards of funeral service 
are maintained for your protection. Here 
experience and complete facilities are 
assurance of faithful service at a cost within 
the means of all. Write for free copy of 
these Standards. Address, The Open Door 
Bureau, Dept. R, Natick, Mass. 


Dedicated to Public Protection 
@®eeoeoeaee@esese ®@ 
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To encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise, 
in parficular to encourage and foster: 
(1) The development of acquaintance as 
@n opportunity for service. 

(2) High ethical standards in business and 
professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
ness of all useful occupations, and the 
on by each Rotarian of his occu- 





THE FOUR OBJECTS OF ROTARY 





pation as an opportunity to serve society. 
(3) The application of the ideal of serv- 
ice by every Rotarian to his personal, 
busi , and « ity life. 

(4) The advancement of international! 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business 
and professional men united in the ideal 


of service. a 











TORONTO IS READY! 
Having laid low many a problem 
peculiar to a wartime Convention, 
the host Club, host city, and the 
Convention Committee await the 
thousands who will gather in the 
great Canadian city for Rotary’s 
33rd annual reunion, June 21-25. 
Put it down that Toronto will give 
Rotary one of its finest Conven- 
tions—and then check that pre- 
diction in person. Why not? 


FOR WEEKS 
your Editor has worn a string 
around his thumb... as a self- 
reminder to mention regulations 
Conventiongoers will encounter 
on their Canadian visit. The delay 
has worked no ill, however, for, as 
Convention Chairman Hedke em- 
phasizes elsewhere in these pages, 
those regulations are almost neg- 
ligible. Remember, Canada wants 
you to come! It is as genial a 
host in wartime as it was in the 
days of peace—if not more so. 


CROSSING THE BORDER, 
for most Conventiongoers, will be 
about as difficult as crossing a 
street. Citizens of the United 
States need no documents to enter 
Canada. They should, however, 
carry identification papers, such 
as a voter’s card or birth certifi- 
cate, to prove their citizenship on 
returning to the United States. 
Naturalized citizens should carry 
their naturalization papers. 


TAKE YOUR CAMERA? 
Certainly! And “shoot” anywhere 
except in defense areas. All film 
exposed in Canada is subject to 
censorship as you leave the 
country—and thus should be de- 
veloped during your stay there. 
Color film, requiring longer proc- 
essing timé, is sometimes sent by 
border officials to the developing 
plant and thence directly to the 
owner’s home. The word 1s that 
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photographers will find officials 
understandingly codperative. 


WE STOP THE PRESS 
to report that Canada has had to 


reduce its generous gasoline ra- 
tion. Effective May 15, the to- 
tal ration available to the tour- 
ist, regardless of the length of his 
stay in Canada, is 20 imperial gal- 
lons (24 U.S. gallons). Even so, 
that amount is ample to propel a 
car from such ports of entry as 
Windsor and Niagara Falls to To- 
ronto and return. Rotarians in 
Eastern States where gasoline ra- 
tioning is in effect may be unable 
to reach the border by car—but 
let them, let all, remember the 
trains, busses, boats, and planes. 
See you in Toronto? Fine! 


“MY YEAR IS ENDING,” 
writes one of this year’s District 
Governors. Knowing that it prob- 
ably has been the most exhausting 
year in his life, you would not be 
surprised if he added, “. . . and 
what a relief. I can relax again.” 
But he doesn’t. Instead he adds: 
“. . but not my interest in Ro- 
tary.” Let him go on: “I have al- 
ways felt that a Governor’s term 
is one for life, and so I will always 
be ready to render any service 
that will be asked of me. Contrary 
to the general belief that a Gover- 
nor’s happiest hours are those at 
the end of his term, he very un- 
willingly and hesitatingly relin- 
quishes his office, because it has 
brought him so many contacts, so 
much pleasure, and such unique 
experience.” You have heard it 
said before, but here’s reason for 
saying again, that Rotary cannot 
overappreciate its District Gover- 
nors, an annual crop of 150 men 
many of whom in their professions 
could ‘‘name their own salaries,” 
but who here serve without pay 
or thought of it. Rotary Clubs can 
find no better way to show that 
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appreciation than by keeping the 
District Governor on the job—af. 
ter he is officially off it. 


NOT CONTENT 
merely to have organized civilian 
defense down to the last bucket of 
sand, a block captain in a certain 
Midwestern city set out to survey 
his precincts—with a rubbish pail, 
Of broken bottles, nails, brickbats, 
and sardine cans he found many eg 
pailful. A vigorous cleanup cam. 
paign resulted. Psychologists 
could probably tell what happens 
when some great challenge—such 
as war—pumps people’s emotions 
to the bursting point—and yet 
gives them nothing physical to do 
with that access of power. That 
block captain suggests one thing 
to do: clean up your town. Think 
over his idea for that Club pro. 
gram suggested for the third week 
of June. Its theme is Help Keep 
Our City Clean. 


A PART OF THE FRAMEWORK 
on which good Pan-American re- 
lations are being built is the 
many identities-of- outlook Dr. 
Alfaro discusses in this issue: 
a love of freedom .. . a belief in 
justice founded upon law .. . a ha- 
tred of intolerance and bigotry. 
Reinforcing the structure are the 
economic goals Edward Tomlin- 
son described last month. Read 
those two articles together. They 
are, we believe, a significant and 
complementary pair. 


FOOTNOTE 
to The News—Rotarywise on page 
16: On the same day that news- 
papers reported Lashio “a core of 
flames” we received word that a 
Rotary Club had been organized 
in this Burma Road city last No- 
vember. ...In the same mail 
came a copy of The Eastern Ro- 
tary Wheel, magazine of Districts 
88 and 89 (India, Burma, and Cey- 
lon). Some months back the Dis- 
tricts feared they would have to 
cease publication. Instead The 
Wheel has rolled out in spanking 
new format. Our congratulations 
to its constituents for rescuing an 
important Rotary magazine and 
to Fellow Editor Rotarian Alastair 
MacRae, of Bombay, for an emi- 
nently successful job. 














